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THE WEEK. 


hee 


ONE of the questions which have 
been most warmly discussed in 
Ministerial circles this week has 
been that of the necessity for an 
Autumn Session. Some members of the Liberal Party 
declare that they see no reason, from the Government 
point of view, for having a short session in October to 
deal with English legislation, and notably with the 
Local Government Bill. Their idea is that, after the 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the House of 
Lords, Parliament should be prorogued in the usual 
manner; that at the opening of the Session next 
year a resolution should be passed reaffirming the 
principle of the Home Rule Bill, and that then the 
whole of the remainder of the Session should be 
devoted to British legislation. In the Session of 
1895 it will be time enough, so these gentlemen 
argue, to return to the Home Rule Bill, and once 
more to send it to the House of Lords. After its 
rejection the appeal to the country could take 
place, say, in the summer or autumn of 1895, 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THIS view deserves to be noticed, because it has 
unquestionably found some favour in Liberal circles. 
But the objections to a plan of campaign such as we 
have sketched out are obvious and insuperable. In 
the first place, no political party is entitled to look 
too far ahead. In politics more than in most of the 
spheres of human activity, short views of life are 
best. Nobody has any right to say precisely what 
he means to do two years hence. The chapter of 
accidents almost invariably upsets calculations and 
proposals of thischaracter. Especially is it necessary 
to consider to-morrow rather than the day after, 
when the Prime Minister has attained Mr. Gladstone's 
advanced age. But even if these considerations had 
no weight, we must not forget that the Government 
have given a distinct promise to their followers, 
which they are bound to the best of their ability to 
fulfil. An Autumn Session has been promised us for 
the special purpose of considering the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and severe as the strain which such a 
Session must throw upon Members of Parliament 
undoubtedly is, we can see no ground upon which 
Ministers can retreat from their promise. It is clear, 
too, that the sooner the House can turn seriously to 
matters of domestic legislation, the more fully will it 
enjoy the confidence of the country. In spite, there- 
fore, of their natural desire for a recess of the normal 
length, we fear that Members of Parliament will 
have to make up their minds to meet again before 
Christmas, 





THe week has been a very quiet one in the 
House of Commons, and has furnished a great 
contrast to those which immediately preceded 
it. The Opposition had based all their hopes upon 
Clause 9, and when they were defeated—most un- 
expectedly to themselves—in their attack upon the 
Ministerial proposals on that clause, they distinctly 
lost heart. They admit now that the Bill will 
certainly pass through the House of Commons 
next month, and that the House of Lords will 
then have to consider it. For this change 
in their estimate of the situation they seek to 
console themselves by the reflection that Ministers, 
in retaining a certain number of the Irish members 
for all purposes, have given them an excellent cry 
with which to go to the country at the General 
Election. They forget that this cry was used so far 
back as 1886—used on that occasion not by the enemies 
of Home Rule, but by its friends—and that it was 
not found to answer so well as might have been 
hoped. In the meantime, those who do not care to 
speculate upon the possible results of an appeal to 
the country which is still far distant, must congratu- 
late themselves upon the distinct fall in the political 
temperature which has taken place during the past 
week. 





THE discussion in the House of Commons on the 
Civil Service clauses of the Home Rule Bill was less 
exciting than that at some previous stages, but it 
was not uninteresting. At one time, the Committee 
was asked to inquire what the Irish Civil Service had 
to expect from men who talked of “clearing out the 
Castle.” Mr. Balfour attributed the phrase to Mr. 
William O’Brien; Mr. T. W. Russell reminded the 
House of the meaning attached to the words by Mr. 
JamesCarey. The gloss, besides being irritating, was 
in the strict sense of the word impertinent, as, if the 
Irish Cabinet intend to make a holocaust of their 
officials in the Phoenix Park, it is hardly worth while 
quarrelling as to the amount of the officials’ pensions. 
Mr. Gladstone, in reply, went back to 1840 to find an 
instance to prove that gentlemen out of office 
may use exaggerated language about permanent 
officials appointed by their opponents, and yet get 
along very well with them after all. But need he 
have gone so far afield for an illustration? The real 
author of that little phrase as to “clearing out the 
Castle” sat beside him on the Treasury Bench. In 
the days of stress and storm, when Mr. Forster was 
driven out of office, the editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette told him to clear out the Castle. That 


gentleman is now, not merely the official chief, but 
the fairy godmother of the Irish Civil Service. In- 
stead of dismissing them wholesale, or harassing 
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them, or stabbing them, he has devised a scheme for 
their protection which is without a parallel, in its 
lavish generosity, even in the records of a country 
which has always dealt generously with its Civil 
servants. 


Let us take an example. A gentleman of forty- 
five has been employed for twenty-five years in 
Dublin Castle. His salary has reached the maximum 
which he can expect. But he is chained to his office. 
Until he is sixty he is not allowed to resign. At 
sixty he could resign on a pension of two-thirds of 
his salary. The Home Rule Bill passes. It allows 
him to resign at once, merely because his finer 
feelings as a Unionist might be hurt by his being 
compelled to serve under Mr. Sexton or Mr. Dillon. 
Not merely is he allowed to resign, but he is allowed 
to resign on a pension of two-thirds of his salary, for 
fifteen imaginary years are to be added to the 
twenty-five years of his actual service. If he 
choose to commute he will receive, while still in 
the prime of life, a much larger capital sum 
than he would have been entitled to if he had 
laboured on till sixty in the service of the Govern- 
ment. We confess that, while in case of dismissal 
by the Irish Government it would have been only 
fair to follow the County Council precedent as to 
compensation, we think the Government have gone 
too far. The financial burden thrown upon Ireland 
(though it might be as much as £150,000) is not the 
most serious aspect of the question. The Irish 
officials, whatever their faults, at least possess 
intimate knowledge which is possessed by no one 
else. Yet there is a serious risk that, owing to the 
generosity of the terms offered, the most experienced 
officials will resign at the very time when they are 
most wanted. 

THE usual division upon the Clauses of the Home 
Rule Bill fixed for the week took place on Thursday 
night under much less exciting circumstances than 
those of the previous week. Clauses 30 to 40 were 
agreed to by majorities varying from 26 to 66, and 
the Committee work on the Bill was completed, 
except as regarded the postponed and new Clauses. 
On Thursday evening there was only one approach 
to a “scene,” and this did not occur in the debate 
upon the Home Rule Bill, but during the question 
hour. Mr. Carson, an Irish barrister who is 
the representative of a type painfully familiar 
to students of Irish history, thought fit to 
characterise a reply by Mr. Morley to a question as 
“a cowardly attack” upon the judges. He was of 
course required to withdraw the offensive word. The 
judge whose cause he championed in this fashion 
was Chief Justice O’Brien, formerly known uni- 
versally as “Peter the Packer,” and now notorious 
for the manner in which he makes opportunities of 
attacking the Executive Government in the perform- 
ance of his judicial duties. Considering the past 
history of the Chief Justice, and the way in which 
he is now acting, most persons will think that Mr. 
Carson has hardly done him a service in directing 
public attention to his performances. 





AmonG the extra-Parliamentary utterances of the 
week the most notable are those of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill on Wednes- 
day. Not that there was anything of special interest 
in either of these speeches. Both Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Randolph seem to be somewhat depressed 
by the recent course of events in Parliament, and 
they do not show the robust confidence in their 
early success which distinguished them a few 
weeks ago. Mr. Balfour rejoices in the triumph 
of Obstruction in the House of Commons, and 
Lord Randolph consoles his friends by reminding 
them that times of adversity are usually followed by 
times of prosperity, but beyond truisms of this kind 
the speakers hardly venture to go. The truth is that 
the fact is every day being more forcibly impressed 








upon the Tory leaders that the battle of Home Rule 
has been virtually won, and that the only questions 
of practical interest which now remain to be decided 
are whether the Bill granting it will be carried by a 
Liberal or a Tory Administration, and whether the 
boon will be honestly called by its rightful name or 
will be partially disguised under the name of Local 
Government Reform. Intelligent members of the 
Opposition now universally admit that this is the 
alternative before them, and that the old bad days 
of Coercion are for ever gone. 


Mr. BALFouR’s contribution to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, setting forth his objections to Home Rule, 
hardly seems to call for any serious comment. We 
observe that our contemporary states that the 
Liberal party is at its wits’ end to find men who can 
answer the formidable antagonists whom it has 
brought into the field. This can hardly apply to the 
contributions of Lord Salisbury and his distinguished 
nephew. Both have shown a deplorable ignorance 
of history, and both have at the same time exhibited 
a strange inability to distinguish between the true 
and the false. When we find Mr. Balfour declaring 
that Hampshire has as good a right to demand Home 
Rule for itself as Ireland, we confess that we are 
compelled to fall back upon the famous saying of 
Chancellor Oxenstiern. After all, it appears that a 
man who has held a great place in the Government 
of his country has still to learn to distinguish 
betwen a locality and a country, a fraction of a 
nation and a distinct nationality. 


THE questions asked in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, regarding the action of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the appointment of magistrates, undoubtedly 
indicated the existence of some uneasiness among a 
section of the Liberals. There seems to be a fear on 
the part of some that Lord Herschell will not give 
full effect to the resolution recently passed in the 
House of Commons regarding the appointment of 
magistrates in counties. Mr. Gladstone’s statement 
on the subject ought to be reassuring. No doubt 
Lord Herschell is proceeding very cautiously in his 
delicate and difficult task; and he is, at the same 
time, associating himself with the Lord-Lieutenants 
of the various counties. It seems impossible to 
blame him on this ground, provided there is reason 
to believe that he will loyally carry out the wish of 
the House that the bench should for the future 
embrace the representatives of different political 
parties, and even of different social orders, in fair 
proportions. Of any lack of loyalty on the part of 
the Lord Chancellor there is not the slightest proof, 
and until such proof is forthcoming it will be well 
to avoid steps which appear like attempts to put 
pressure upon that high functionary. 





WE trust that the members who have recently 
been moved to refer to Mr. Milman, the Clerk at the 
Table of the House, will not persist in a line of action 
that cannot be defended. If there were any serious 
reason to suppose that one of the officials of the 
House had been guilty of unconstitutional conduct, 
it would be an entirely proper proceeding to institute 
a formal inquiry into the matter; and we need 
hardly say that, if the offence were proved, the House 
would be well able to protect itself. But there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that Mr. Milman 
has been guilty of conduct of this kind. Certainly 
no evidence in support of such an accusation has 
been brought forward. But even if this were not 
the case, it is both unmannerly and unfair for 
members of the House to assail one of their own 
officials in the way in which Mr. Milman has been 
assailed. That gentleman, it must be remembered, 
has no right of reply, and this fact alone ought to 
restrain his too-impetuous critics. 
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THE House of Lords furnished a characteristic 
instance of its hopeless want of sympathy with 
popular government on Monday night. Lord Hob- 
house had moved the re-insertion in the London 
County Council General Powers Bill of a clause struck 
out in Committee, providing that four members should 
be added to the Thames Conservancy Board to 
represent the County Council. No more reasonable 
proposal was ever made in the House of Lords. The 
County Council is the chief local governing body on 
the banks of the Thames, and, as the representative 
of the interests of Greater London, it is entitled, as a 
matter of right, to a full representation on the Con- 
servancy Board. But it pleased the Tory peers reso- 
lutely to set their faces against any representation of 
London on that board, or any attempt to protect 
the interests of the London ratepayers. The Duke 
of Richmond made himself the spokesman of the 
enemies of London, and induced his fellow peers to 
join him in resisting a step the justice of which is 
acknowledged by every fair-minded man. The rate- 
payers of London, it is to be hoped, will remember 
that the duke spoke as the representative of Tory 
principles and the Tory party in thus preventing 
their representatives from obtaining any share in 
the control of the stream, the waters of which the 
people of London have to drink. This scandalous 
action of the House of Lords on Monday ought to 
ensure a great triumph for the Progressive party at 
the next County Council election. 





THE miners of the Midland districts have resolved, 
at a meeting of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain held at Birmingham on Wednesday, not to 
accept the reduction of 25 per cent. in their wages 
proposed by the Associated Coal Owners, and not to 
permit the question to be decided by arbitration. 
In other words, they contemplate a general strike 
against the proposed reduction. In this resolve they 
are not followed by the miners of Durham and North- 
umberland, who either admit the justice of the reduc- 
tion or think that the dispute between the owners 
and the men would be more fairly settled by arbitra- 
tion than by astrike. In the latter contention the 
general public will certainly agree with the repre- 
sentatives of the Durham miners rather than with 
those of the Midland districts. Whether reason will 
be allowed to prevail with those who seem bent upon 
plunging the country into another Labour war of 
peculiar costliness and intensity, it is too soon to say. 
But it cannot be too strongly impressed upon those 
who deliberately reject arbitration and choose a 
strike as a means of settling their disputes, that by 
doing so they entirely alienate from themselves the 
sympathy of the public. 





THE evidence given by the surviving officers of 
the Victoria in the court-martial at Malta has made 
it too painfully evident that Admiral Tryon was 
guilty of the most deplorable of blunders at the 
moment of the catastrophe to the Victoria. This, 
of course, was practically known from the despatch 
of Admiral Markham, which was published shortly 
after the disaster. But what was not known 
then was that the staff commander, the flag 
lieutenant, and the captain of the ill-fated vessel 
had all in turn ventured as far as it was pos- 
sible for subordinates to go in remonstrating 
with the Admiral on his order, and in pointing out 
to him its inevitable consequences. Captain Bourke, 
with a fine sense of chivalry, has refused to give the 
Court of Inquiry any circumstantial account of his 
own conversation with Sir George Tryon immediately 
before that officer went to his doom. But it is at 
least certain that he urged upon him the real 
character of the order he had given, and that if for 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





the moment the Admiral had been open to reason 
that order would have been rescinded. It must be 
some consolation to everybody to learn that, before 
the last moment came, Admiral Tryon admitted to 
the officers near him on the bridge that the collision 
was “entirely his own doing, entirely his fault.” 





THE sudden rise into acute prominence 
of the Siamese question is in one sense 
a stroke of luck for M. Dupuy. It is 
a diversion ; it rescues him for the moment from the 
Serbonian Bog of Republican concentration into 
which he had sunk after the suppression of the 
students’ riots; it may enable him to “ preside at 
the elections” after all; and by stirring the Jingo 
sentiments of the country, it gives him a cry for these 
elections which Governments in France, as well as 
Governments elsewhere, are always ready to play 
with when going to the polls. Under these circum- 
stances it is not wonderful that there was some- 
thing of a Chauvinistic ring about M. Develle’s 
statement on Tuesday when he announced France’s 
position in relation to the events which had 
taken place in Siam’ during the previous few 
days. Sensible men will make allowance for 
this. Provided French Ministers keep their 
bluster for their rhetoric and retain their sense of 
responsibility and caution when in action in their 
offices, they may blaze away according to their 
fashion without doing particular harm. The return 
of Lord Dufferin to Paris, as announced by Sir 
Edward Grey on Thursday, “to exchange views in 
an amicable spirit with regard to certain points 
which seem to require elucidation,’ is the best 
guarantee on this matter so far as we are concerned. 
If M. Develle were in danger of losing his head, 
instead of being, as we believe him to be, a remark- 
ably steady Minister, such an exchange of views 
would be suflicient to help him to recover his 
bearings. 


ABROAD. 





THERE is, as Sir Edward Grey said on Thursday, 
a conflict of evidence as to the circumstances under 
which the encounter took place out of which the 
present situation has arisen. What seems clear is 
that a French merchantman and two French gun- 
boats were approaching the bar of the Menam; 
that they were fired on by a Siamese fort; that 
the gunboats returned fire; that the merchant- 
man was sunk; and that the gunboats, after losing 
three men and killing twenty Siamese, crossed the 
bar and anchored off Bangkok, where they now 
remain. The Siamese say that the gunboats were 
about to cross the barin contravention of a treaty, 
and that the merchantman was simply acting as 
their pilot; the fort was consequently justified in 
firing. The French make two statements—(1) that 
the gunboats had no intention of crossing the bar 
when they were fired on; (2) that if the Admiral 
in command had such an intention it was because 
orders sent to him by M. Pavie, the French Minister 
at Bangkok, to remain outside the bar had not 
reached him in time. At any rate, the Siamese fired 
first, whether justifiably or not, and the French 
Government has seized the occasion to deliver an 
ultimatum in which the various French claims 
against Siam are pressed forward and an answer 
demanded within forty-eight hours. Lord Rosebery 
in the House of Lords on Tuesday announced that 
M. Develle had assured him that in pressing these 
claims the French Government had no intention 
of menacing the integrity or independence of 
Siam; and this being the case, the question 
of these claims, with the exception of certain 
territorial points which Lord Dufferin has gone 
over to elucidate, is, to use Lord Rosebery’s 
words, no concern of ours. M. Develle repeated the 
assurance Lord Rosebery refers to publicly in the 
Chamber on Tuesday. Some papers have pointed 
out that M. Develle, in speaking of the independence 
of Siam, did not use the word “integrity.” But 
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the integrity of a country is necessarily included 
in the idea of its independence, and the utmost 
M. Develle could have meant, if he meant any- 
thing at all by the omission, is that the eastern 
frontier of Siam is for the time being more or less of 
an open question. We must accept the assurances of 
the French Government in a spirit of perfect frank- 
ness ; for it must be borne in mind that our amicable 
attitude towards France in this matter is entirely 
based on the assumption that the French Govern- 
ment is acting in good faith. 


Tue territorial points in which the British 
Government is interested we discuss sufficiently 
elsewhere. It is our opinion that the French Govern- 
ment will be wise if it so shapes its action as to bring 
these points within the influence of a friendly frontier 
commission. France will lose nothing worth having 
by such a course, and she will on the contrary pre- 
serve what we take leave to say is better worth her 
having than Siam twiceover—namely, the friendliness 
of England and the neutrality of England in relation 
to Continental combinations. The usual sort of 
rumours, in which the name of Russia is mentioned, 
have made their way into the press apropos of this 
affair. We have no hesitation in scouting them as 
idle breath, for we could not credit the idea that 
French statesmen could be guilty of such blind and 
tragic folly as such suggestions imply. Siam is a 
comparatively worthless, ill-governed country, whose 
ultimate fate will have to be determined for it by 
the two great Powers between whose possessions it 
now acts as a buffer State. France and England 
have common interests there. These interests can be 
made to harmonise, as French and English interests 
can be made to harmonise in other parts of the 
world, leaving England free and neutral, as she 
wishes to remain, and leaving Frante with a possible 
enemy the less and a possible friend the more. 
French statesmen are not yet gone mad, as they 
would need to be if they could not see where 
France's true interests lay in presence of such a 
situation. 





THe Siamese, it would appear, have amongst 
them Jingoes and agents-provocateurs who have 
been urging them to resist the ultimatum and fight 
the French. We have Jingoes who would have our 
Government back up the Siamese in such a policy. 
The French have Chauvinists and Golonial filibus- 
ters who would urge them on a course which 
might make it impossible for England in the long 
run to resist the voice of what are now her Jingoes 
merely. Siam, France, and England, the measure of 
their wisdom in handling the present crisis will be 
the measure of their success in keeping their Jingo 
sentiments under control. 


In the meanwhile a small Colonial trouble of 
our own has been threatening toarise. In Mashona- 
land Lobengula, with an impi of the Matabele, 
has been coming into conflict with Dr. Jameson 
and the Chartered Company's police in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fort Victoria. Lobengula’s quarrel 
has not been with the Chartered Company, but with 
the Mashonas; and Dr. Jameson has succeeded in 
driving his impi off, rather as a matter of police-work 
than as military reprisals. The warlike blood of the 
Matabele, however, has been stirred, and according to 
Friday's despatches it seemed unlikely that they 
would be reduced to order without further trouble. 
Settlers and prospectors were retiring into Fort 
Victoria, which is reported to be in a thorough state 
of defence. 


AFTER nine anxious months Chancellor Caprivi suc- 
ceeded on Saturday last in extorting from an unwilling 
Reichstag the third reading of the new Army law, by 
which the peace effective is fixed from October Ist 
next to March 3ist, 1899, at 479,228 men. In an 





unprecedentedly large House there was a majority 
of only sixteen for the Government—a small increase 
upon the vote we recorded last week due to an Anti- 
Semitic rally and Ultramontane absences. PrinceCaro- 
lath’s amendment to secure that the time of service 
should not in the future be increased without a pro- 
portional reduction of the peace effective was defeated 
by 274 to 105 votes, on the strength of Count Caprivi’s 
statement that three years’ service would not be 
returned to if the two-years system did not meet with 
any unsurmountable difficulties now unseen. The 
preceding debates were marked chiefly by Count 
Herbert Bismarck’s aggressive and graceless attempt 
to whittle away his vote for the Bills, and by Herr 
Bebel’s long and powerful speech, emp 

the fact, to which we have already called attention, 
that the majority inside the House is in a minority 
outside, showing the absence of foreign cause for the 
new demands, and proposing the replacement of the 
standing army by a national militia. Meanwhile 
sundry little comedies were being enacted behind 
the scenes, the Emperor, hitherto a stranger to the 
Reichstag, having come down to decorate some of 
the faithful party leaders. 





THE great business over, the curtain was quickly 
dropped. Count von Caprivi, whose health has been 
seriously affected, will recruit during the recess at 
Carlsbad—perhaps in the Hartz. The Emperor is 
already cruising in the Baltic. As we have before 
pointed out, the main problem of ways and means 
remains for solution. Dr. Miquel, the Prussian 
Finance Minister, is looked to to extricate the 
Government from its difficulties in this direction. 
His organ, the National Gazette, has suggested the 
union under one head of the Imperial Treasury and 
the Prussian Ministry of Finance, and as a change 
in the Secretaryship of the former department has 
been spoken of, the idea perhaps is that the one 
head should be—Herr Miquel. That gentleman is, 
at any rate, busy upon proposals which are to be 
considered at a Federal conference to be held at 
Frankfort early next month. Apparently the un- 
palatable dose of new army levies is to be disguised 
as part of a large attempt to reform and readjust 
Imperial and State finance. Anti-Semitism is still 
toyed with in high quarters. The Minister of Justice, 
Herr von Schelling, refuses to sign the nomination 
of a Jewish judge. 





Tue discordant notes of internal strife echo just 
now more loudly through the Balkan countries. No 
sooner had one State trial in Servia been concluded 
than another in Bulgaria was begun. The hurried 
impeachment of the late Liberal Ministry ended at 
Belgrade on Wednesday in the expected vote, from 
which only eleven members of the Skupshtina dis- 
sented—the Progressist group having, however, left 
the Chamber. The offenders are likely to be arrested 
lest they escape before penalties are decided on. 
The proposed expulsion of the ex-Regents Ristich 
and Belimarkovich is now under discussion. At 
Tirnova Bishop Clement was on Wednesday put on 
trial for seditious preaching and calumniation of 
Prince Ferdinand. 

TENNYSON, in his sonnet to Monte- 

LITERATURE, negro, well said of that “ rough 

SCIENCE,etc. rock-throne of freedom” and _ its 
people :— 

“ They kept their faith, their freedom, on the height, 
Chaste, frugal, savage, arm’d by day and night!” 

So it was not without surprise that the world heard 

that these rough mountaineers had resolved to cele- 

brate as a National Jubilee the accomplishment of 

400 years since the first printing-press established in 

Montenegro issued its first printed book. Yet there 

is no doubt about the fact that the first printing- 

press in the Balkan Peninsula was established in 

Montenegro, and among the more interesting speci- 

mens of early printing in the British Museum an 
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“Octoich,” printed in Tzetinyé A.D. 1493, occupies 
a conspicuous place. The Montenegrines have 
legitimate cause for pride, since they are able to 
say that not only a long time before the Russians 
knew what a printing-press was, but a long time 
before the first book was printed in England, 
they in their rocky mountains had printing-presses, 
and issued printed books. It is most praiseworthy 
that they should hold a national festival to honour 
the memories of their Prince George Tzrnoyevich 
(who brought the first printing-press and letters 
from Venice) and of their first printer, the monk 
Makariyé. Oxford has done a good and graceful 
thing in sending a special delegate to congratulate 
the Prince and the people of Montenegro; and we 
have no doubt that all those Englishmen and 
Englishwomen who admired the courage with which 
the Montenegrines fought for freedom, heartily 
sympathise now with them in their demonstrations 
of respect for the art which has been associated 
with all modern struggles for liberty and progress. 





THE opportunities which the last oppositions of 
our two nearest major planets, Mars and Jupiter, 
afforded were by no means lost sight of, and we have 
learnt much both with respect to the planets them- 
selves and to their satellites. In an earlier note we 
have referred to the observations made on the 
appearance of the Martian surface, so we will confine 
ourselves here to those made on Jupiter and his 
moons. The observations of his surface have not 
led us to anything of more than ordinary interest, 
but it is otherwise with those of his satellites. 
Professor E. E. Barnard’s important discovery last 
year of the tiny little orb that has all this time been 
revolving round the primary, and only now seen 
with the help of an experienced eye and the fine 
Lick refractor, must first be mentioned. This 
satellite, which does not show a round disc, 
but one very flattened at the poles, revolves 
at a mean distance of about 112,000 miles from 
its primary, accomplishing this revolution in a 
little less than twelve hours. No less import- 
ant, but not so popularly recognised, are the 
observations that Professor Pickering, in the 
clear skies of Arequipa, in Peru, has been making 
with reference to the other four satellites. The 
third, the largest and most easily observed of the 
group, is in the form of an oblate spheroid, and its 
period of rotation, or the time that it takes to turn 
once round its axis, is equal to the time it takes to 
accomplish one journey round Jupiter himself. The 
first satellite, besides having a very small density 
and an elongated shape, has a retrograde motion 
of rotation, and appears round in form about every 
six hours. The other satellites are found also to 
assume at regular intervals different forms in the 
appearance of their discs. 


Mr. C. G. EpMonpgEs, the Archdeacon 
of St. David’s and late Principal of 
Lampeter College, was a man of re- 
markable natural gifts who won a great youthful 
reputation at Oxford, and must have attained high 
distinction in literature but for his modesty and 
the want of ambition in his temper. He was, how- 
ever, widely known and respected in South Wales, 
not only for his classical scholarship and command 
of English literature, but for the moderation and 
catholicity of his views and the geniality of his 
character. He was one of those (too few) Welsh 
clergymen of the Established Church who never 
said a word against Dissenters, and showed himself 
steadily patriotic in the sense of wishing to draw all 
Welshmen together by educational influence and 
stimulate their intellectual life by a use of the old 
traditions and literature. Those who knew his quiet 
wisdom, which was all the better for being tinged 
with abundant humour, often wished that he had 
been placed on the Episcopal Bench, where an in- 
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fluence like his might have done much to mitigate 
the asperities of ecclesiastical strife. 





WE have also to note the deaths of Mr. James 
Henderson, Senior Superintending Inspector of Fac- 
tories, whose relief work during the great cotton 
famine will be remembered, and who latterly acted 
as chairman of the inquiry into the white -lead 
industry ; Professor W. C. Auffray, a ‘vert from 
Romanism, and husband of Miss O'Gorman, the 
“escaped nun”; two eminent officers of the United 
States Navy, Commodore S. Lockwood and Rear- 
Admiral Earl English; General Rodriguez Arias, 
Governor of Havannah, who had seen much active 
service ; M. Marié Davy, the French electrician and 
astronomer ; and Signor A. Ghislanzoni, the Italian 
novelist, poet, and librettist. 








AFTER THE STORM. 





HE week of comparative calm through which the 
House of Commons has passed has not been 
without a significance of its own. Since Mr. 
Chamberlain was baulked of his eagerly anticipated 
victory on Clause IX. of the Home Rule Bill, the 
Opposition have practically acknowledged that, so far 
as that particular measure is concerned, the battle is 
at an end. Almost all the dangerous points in its 
course have been passed, and by the middle of next 
month it ought to be ready to meet the tender 
mercies of the Peers. This is recognised by the 
Opposition as well as the Ministerialists, and as a 
consequence men are thinking not so much of the 
Home Rule Bill as of what is to follow it, and what 
the tactics of the Ministry will be with regard 
to other questions of pressing importance. No 
doubt in the first instance Supply must be 
dealt with, and certain of the baser order of 
Tories are already prophesying great things as to 
their operations in Committee of Supply. They 
believe that, by harrying Ministers with frivolous 
resolutions, they may tony _ ly back until so late 
a period of the year that it wil be impossible to hold 
an Autumn Session for the passing of the English 
Local Government Bill. Their one great purpose is 
to show that the whole of the year has been ex- 
nded in the discussion of a Home Rule Bill which 
as been contemptuously slain by the House of 
Lords. If this policy were likely to be successful, its 
wisdom would still be open to question. After all, 
even the most besotted admirer of the House of 
Lords can hardly pretend that it is a body which is 
generally in favour with the public. Hitherto it 
has only escaped a ruinous collision with national 
sentiment by its prudent exercise of the better part 
of valour. It may be said that, so far as the Home 
Rule Bill is concerned, it is really a truer. representa- 
tive of national opinion than the House of Commons. 
For ourselves we deny the assertion ; but mongre | 
it for the sake of the argument, we do not thin 
that it will add to the general popularity of the 
House of Lords in the country, if it not only kills 
the Home Rule Bill, but, conjointly with obstruc- 
tionists like Mr. T. G. Bowles, succeeds in renderin 
a whole year of arduous legislative work absolutely 
barren. Even those who might approve of its action 
regarding Home Rule would feel very differentl 
about its destruction of measures of Scotch an 
English legislation. 

All this is so clearly manifest that we do not 
believe the leaders of the Opposition will approve of 
the tactics advocated by some of their hot-headed 
followers. It may be the middle of September before 
Supply is finished; but we fancy that it will not be 


later. This is all the more likely to be the case 
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because the Government will unquestionably keep 
faith with the Liberal party, and will convene an 
autumn session for British legislation, no matter 
how prolonged wa be the discussion of the Estimates, 
No Minister ever had a more loyal, cordial, and self- 
sacrificing support than that which Mr. Gladstone 
has received from his party during the present 
session, and no one adhneuleige this more freely 
than Mr. Gladstone himself. In these circumstances 
he is bound to show an equal loyalty in return. He 
has undertaken that it shall not be the fault of 
Ministers if 1893 closes without seeing at least one 
great measure of importance to England placed 
upon the Statute Book. To the pledge he thus gave 
he is certain to prove faithful. We may take it, 
therefore, that those Radicals who have so wiselyand 
generously pocketed their own special questions, in 
order that precedence might be given to the para- 
mount subject of Home Rule, will not at the end of 
the year be sent empty away. The Local Govern- 
ment Bill ought to pass the House of Commons, at 
all events, before Christmas. What its fate may be 
in the House of Lords we do not pretend to foretell. 
But if, like the Home Rule Bill, it should be defeated, 
then so much the worse for the Peers, and so much 
the better for those who advocate great and sweeping 
changes in the British Constitution. It is not 
necessary to carry speculation further than this point 
at present. No doubt the Home Rule Bill will be 
presented again to the House of Lords after 
its first rejection; but in what manner it will 
-be carried through the House of Commons next 
year, or what will follow its second rejection, need 
not be discussed here. It is enough to note with 
satisfaction the complete falsification of the predic- 
tions which were so freely indulged in when the 
present Ministry took office. The wiseacres of the 
Opposition were loud in declaring that the Govern- 
ment had only been born to die, and the only differ- 
ence of opinion amongst them was as to whether it 
would perish before Christmas, 1892, or before Easter, 
1893. We ventured to remind them at the time 
that the life of the Government depended, not upon 
the vigour of their maledictions, but upon the loyalty 
of the Ministerialists. We have now long passed 
the date which was fixed by these knowing persons 
twelve months ago as that beyond which Ministers 
could not possibly survive. The Ministry still lives, 
has acquired strength during its eleven months of 
official life, and seems likely to be in all respects as 
healthy and full of vitality twelve months hence as 
it is to-day. If any proof were needed of the utter 
futility of the kind of attacks to which Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues have been subjected since they 
took office, it may be found in this fact. 

But whilst the general situation is thus eminently 
satisfactory, it is not to be denied that those Radicals 
whose loyalty has contributed so largely to the success 
of the Government have a right to demand some- 
thing for themselves, now that the chief stress of the 
Home Rule conflict is abated. Some of them gave 
proof on Tuesday of the fact that they are not 
satisfied with the manner in which the Lord Chan- 
cellor is carrying out the recent resolution of the 
House of Commons on the question of the County 
Magistracy. They see in the extreme ‘caution 
which he is showing, and in the care with which 
he is following the old plan of acting upon the 
recommendations of the Lord-Lieutenants, proof that 
he is not in sympathy with the Liberal policy on this 
occasion. Before they blame Lord Herschell they 
ought, we think, to remember how difficult it must 
be for a Lord Chancellor, of all men in the world, to 
rid himself of the chains of precedent. The legal 
mind has a natural bias of its own in favour of old- 
established usage, and of custom which has had the 





effect of law. But whilst we are far from joining in 
the censures which some have passed upon the Lord 
Chancellor, we are not sorry that the Radical party 
continues to impress upon the Government the 
extreme importance that it attaches to this question 
of the magistracy. The Lord Chancellor has done 
well, so far ashe has gone. Butit would bea mistake 
to suppose that he has yet gone even a fourth part of 
the way towards satisfying the legitimate demands 
of his party in the House of Commons. He wisely 
insists upon having time, and upon being allowed to 
act with due circumspection and deliberation. To 
all this he is fully entitled. But the Liberal party, 
on the other hand, has a right to be satisfied as to 
his determination to carry out in a loyal and sym- 
pathetic manner the policy embodied in the resolution 
which was adopted—chiefly for his guidance—by the 
House of Commons a few weeks ago. We have 
touched upon this question in our survey of the 
general political situation, because it is evident that 
the only dangers which can really threaten the life 
of the Government are those that are to be found in 
its relations with the Radical party. So long as the 
members of that party can feel assured that Ministers 
in their administrative capacity will act in harmony 
and sympathy with those principles which are now 
for the first time represented by a majority of the 
House of Commons, there is no reason to fear our 
fortunes either during that which remains of the 
present year, or during the year which is to come. 
The question of the County Magistracy is not one, 
perhaps, of the highest importance. But it is a 
typical question ; and it is upon the manner in which 
such problems are solved that the future of the 
Government will depend. 








FRANCE AND SIAM. 


——_~- 


EFORE discussing the events which have 
brought the Franco-Siamese question into such 
prominence within the week, let us say one word 
as to the tone of the press, both in France and 
England, in dealing with the subject; for it seems 
to us that in a matter of this kind, which involves 
the very gravest issues between two great nations, 
the temper in which it is approached is everything. 
In the main, it is gratifying to note that, allowing 
for a little natural high-falutin’ and the putting for- 
ward of pretensions which we are in no way bound to 
admit, the serious French journals have been showin 
both moderation and a sense of responsibility ; while 
our own press has shown its readiness to distinguish 
between the utterances of these journals and those 
of the more reckless Paris sheets. We have our 
own reckless journalists, and we are bound to say 
they are not confined to the ordinary Jingo party, 
who discuss this question with as much giddiness, 
rancour, and innocence of the sense of responsibility 
as any crack-brained scribblers of the boulevards— 
men who adopt a line which, if it were taken 
seriously in Siam, could have no other effect than to 
encourage the Siamese, by a vain hope, to assume a 
most foolish attitude. But, on the whole, the 
British press, in dealing with a very delicate and 
dangerous matter, has proved itself worthy of its 
traditions. Our Foreign Office, on its part, speaking 
as it was able to do for the entire nation irrespective 
of party, has acted with so much skill and wisdom 
that British subjects may sleep easily in the thought 
that the interests of the Empire are in fitting hands. 
The essential thing in all this matter is to dis- 
entangle the really vital questions in which England 
and France are concerned from the mass of secondary 
and irrelevant details. A French merchantman and 
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two French gunboats were fired upon by a Siamese 
fort as they were making for the bar of the Menam. 
The merchantman was sunk; the gunboats returned 
fire ; three Frenchmen were killed and some twenty 
Siamese ; and the gunboats took up their station 
opposite Bangkok. These are events about which 
we may all have our opinion, and we do not conceal 
that in our opinion, judging from the imperfect 
evidence before us, the action of the French in 
resolving to cross the bar of the Menam was high- 
handed and indefensible. But as a nation, to use Lord 
Rosebery’s expression, these events are no concern of 
ours. France has used them as a reason for pressing 
forward, with the extreme urgency of an ultimatum, 
her various claims against Siam: claims which re- 
solve themselves broadly into two classes—indemni- 
ties for damages done in the course of acts of alleged 
Siamese aggression (the sinking of the J. B. Say, for 
instance, the killing of French seamen, the murder of 
M. Grosgurin), and demands for a delimitation of the 
Franco-Siamese frontier. Again, with one reservation 
of which we shall speak presently, these are matters 
which do not concern us. The money value of the 
indemnities claimed is about £120,000, and France 
asks, if that sum cannot be paid at once, for a 
lien upon the revenues of the Lake Tonle-Sap 
fisheries in the provinces of Angkor and Battambong 
(not for the cession of these provinces, as was erro- 
neously represented during the week) until the 
liability is discharged. The Siamese, we understand, 
admit the validity of these claims for indemnity in 
the main; and we think, on the whole, they will 
act wisely in not plunging into serious difficulties 
with France on account of them. 

The question of delimiting the Franco-Siamese 
frontier raises issues of larger importance and greater 
complexity. Here, too, if the French claim were 
what Lord Rosebery seemed to understand it to be 
when making his statement on Monday, we should 
be ready to say it is no affair of ours: let the French 
and Siamese settle it between them. We shall show 
presently why we think this delimitation of the 
Franco-Siamese frontier is a question in which we may 
be bound to interest ourselves. But for the moment let 
us make it clear that there is no reason why the pre- 
sence of the French on the left bank of the Mekong, 
generally speaking, should present any objection from 
the point of view of British interests. French 
colonials have long had their eye on what is known 
as the Valley of the Mekong River, a river along 
which French adventurers have done the chief work 
of exploration. The French Government, too, has 
put forward claims to this territory deduced from 
Annamese suzerain rights which, it is contended, 
in 1838 extended even to the right bank of the 
river. These claims are well enough as rags of 
decency to cover the nakedness of aggression, and 
it is not for us to assume airs of virtuous ridicule 
in considering them. The point is that, if they 
were conceded, we should lose nothing in any 
way, nor do we believe that France would gain 
much. The Mekong Valley, by the accounts of 
all travellers, is a r and unpopulous region ; 
the Mekong itself is practically unnavigable, and 
the dreams of French colonials of tapping a rich 
source of trade of which France would have the 
monopoly, and whose outlet would be Saigon, are 
even more chimerical than French colonial dreams 
usually are. The buffer State would remain—perhaps 
a more compact buffer State than Siam is to-day. 
But the French claim to the left bank of the Mekong 
extends north of the Mekong Valley to the point at 
which the river leaves China. This would bring the 
question of the Franco-Siamese frontier into a region 
where it would be no longer possible for us to remain 
quite indifferent spectators. There is a corner of 





territory here which is an entirely debatable land. 
Siam has no more right to it than China, nor Ton- 
king than Burmah; and on the Burmese side the 
French frontier, according to this claim, would run 
beside that of the Shan States, which come loosely 
under our protection through Burmese suzerain rights 
(somewhat in the same manner, by the way, as the 
Mekong Valley is claimed to come under French pro- 
tection through Annam). Now, itis as well to recog- 
nise once for all, and better sooner than later, that 
just at this point for a limited distance the French 
and English frontiers must eventually march together. 
In one sense they may be said to do so at present, for 
there is nothing betereen our protectorate and theirs 
but a debatable tribal country to which each of us has 
as good a claim as the other. The question then 
arises, How is this Anglo-French frontier to be 
determined? The Mekong may be as good a line 
for our purposes as one further east ; it very probably 
is. But that is not a point that can be settled off- 
hand, nor one that we can be expected to allow to 
be determined for us by France and Siam while we 
stand wholly indifferent. Under the circumstances 
it seems to us that the wisest course for all parties 
would be the appointment of a frontier commission. 
The question is narrowed within a small compass, 
and with goodwill on both sides it ought to present 
no genuine difficulties. 

The whole Franco-Siamese question, as it now 
stands, with all its thorny features, seems to us capable 
of adjustment by the methods of diplomacy. We 
have M. Develle’s word for it that the independence 
of Siam is not threatened ; while most French states- 
men recognise that the preservation of Siam as a 
buffer State is as important from their point of view 
as it is from ours. It is possible that M. Develle 
may recognise that buccaneering at all in Siam, even 
to the extent to which he has gone, is a game which 
is not worth the candle, and that French colonial en- 
terprise is only wasting itself in that part of the world, 
to the jeopardising of its more genuine interests else- 
where. Whether he does or not, he is fully alive, as 
Lord Rosebery is alive, to the vastly greater issues 
with which this lesser matter is surrounded. Both 
countries recognise how little worth while it is for 
them to fall out over such a question; how important 
it is for both that England should be free to main- 
tain that neutrality in Continental complications 
which now, under the auspices of a Liberal Govern- 
ment, it is more than ever her desire to maintain ; 
and how easily, in such a quarrel as the present, it 
would be for both to play the game of their respective 
ill-wishers. This being their mood, there is little 
likelihood that either country will adopt courses 
in the present business which the honour of the 
other will feel bound to resist. 








THE MALTA INQUIRY. 





HE court-martial on the survivors of the Victoria, 

though a strikingly dramatic illustration of the 
fashion in which justice is administered in Her 
Majesty’s Fleet, has really added very little to our 
knowledge of the essential facts connected with the 
loss of a noble vessel. The one material fact that 
the Admiral blundered, and that it was in conse- 
quence of that blunder that the ship was lost, was 
known to us beforehand. The most satisfactory 
result of the inquiry is the proof it has afforded 
us that at the last moment, when the eye 
catastrophe had occurred and death confronte 
him, Admiral Tryon justified the confidence so long 
reposed in him by making full and spontaneous 
admission of his own responsibility for the disaster. 
“Tt was all my fault,” he said to Lord Gillford; and 
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to Commander Hawkins Smith, who remained with 
him to the end, he said, “ It was entirely my doing; 
entirely my fault.” These admissions will be cherished 
not only by the surviving officers and their friends, 
but by the family of the Admiral himself. They 
show that, having committed a fatal mistake, Sir 
George Tryon had the courage and manliness to 
acknowledge his error, and to exonerate those who 
served under him. Nor is this the only gleam of light 
that is cast upon the gallant but ill-fated officer’s 
last moments. His very latest words, as they are re- 
ported by Commander Hawkins Smith, were worthy 
of his whole life, down to the moment at which an 
inexplicable failure of judgment brought ruin upon 
himself and his ship. Seeing a midshipman remain- 
ing at his post on the bridge when the vessel was 
about to sink, he said to him, “ Don’t stop there, 
youngster. Go toa boat’’; he, and his captain and 
staff officers, remaining the while to meet their 
doom. It is sad to think that Sir George Tryon’s 
noble forgetfulness of himself in that supreme 
moment was not rewarded by the saving of the boy’s 
life, but the incident will be remembered to his 
lasting honour, amid the darker records of the scene. 
Face to face with death, it is clear that Admiral and 
crew were worthy of each other, and whatever may 
be thought or felt regarding the tragical blunder 
that had results so terrible, it is consolatory to know 
that when the worst came there was not even a 
momentary loss of courage or self-possession on the 
part either of the chief or his subordinates. 

How he came to blunder as he did, how the man 
who was universally regarded as the ablest officer in 
the fleet committed an error the character of which 
was instantly recognised by everybody else, is one of 
those mysteries upon which it seems useless to dwell. 
What we know is, that for a moment that fine 
intellect lost its balance, and, in the losing of it, 
was undone. Thrice was his attention called by 
different officers to the obvious consequences of his 
order as they understood it, but each time he put 
aside the remonstrance, if such it could be called, 
with something like impatience; and his officers, 
trusting him, and believing in him, as in no other 
man living, were driven to the conviction that he 
meant to carry out some manceuvre which they did 
not understand, and that, in the words of one of 
them, “he was going to do something and knew how 
to get out of it.” A fatal confidence, alas! but by 
no means an ignoble one. It is, indeed, when the 
subordinates of a fleet or an army are inspired by 
this feeling towards their chief that they are most 
formidable as a fighting force. We dare not blame 
Captain Bourke and the other officers of the Victoria 
because for the moment they allowed their own judg- 
ment to be warped by their implicit faith in the man 
who commanded them. Attention has been called toa 
remarkable memorandum, issued no further back 
than January last by Admiral Tryon, in which he 
touched upon the very point involved in the conduct 
of the officers on this occasion. In that memorandum 
occurred the following passage: “ When the literal 
obedience to any order, however given, would entail 
a collision with a friend, or endanger a ship by run- 
ning on shore, or in any other way, paramount 
orders direct that the danger is to be avoided, while 
the object of the order should be attained if possible. 
Risks that are not only justifiable, but which ought 
to be incurred during war, are not justifiable in 
peace.”’ It is to be noted, however, that this instruc- 
tion, which seems to bear so directly upon the case 
of the Victoria, refers to occasions when the officer who 
has given the order has been unaware of special 
difficulties rendering its execution dangerous or im- 
possible. It certainly did not contemplate the case 
of an impossible order given by an admiral who 





remains on the bridge and in charge of his vessel, 
even after the character of his order has been pointed 
out tohim. Perhaps if it had not been a question 
of three or four minutes only, Captain Bourke would 
have offered a stronger resistance to the execution 
of Admiral Tryon’s order, but he had scarcely had 
time to remonstrate when the mischief was done. 
Apart from the tragedy itself, the proceedings 
attendant upon the loss of the Victoria can have 
given no one cause for dissatisfaction. The magni- 
ficent discipline which prevailed on board, down to 
the moment when ship and crew sank bodily, has 
received full recognition, not only in this country, 
but abroad. The liberal outpouring of subscriptions 
at the request of the Lord Mayor has shown how 
universally the public has been touched. by an excep- 
tional and terrible tragedy, and the expressions of 
sympathy which have been received from foreign 
states have been soothing and gratifying, not only to 
the bereaved, but to the nation as a whole. The 
practical lessons to be learned from the disaster will 
come later on. The faddists, it is true, are already 
in the field. There is no subject upon which the 
faddists are at once a more dangerous and a 
more irrepressible race than they are upon that 
of the navy. Sensible people will take the 
communications of these gentlemen to the news- 
papers with more than a pinch of salt. That it is a 
risk to place too many eggs in one basket; that a 
ship may be made so powerful that it ceases to be a 
ship at all; that in constructing defensive works for 
the protection of the crew we may really be building 
a vault in which that crew is to be buried alive; 
that the ram is an instrument of terrible power, 
destined to exercise an immense influence in the 
naval warfare of the future—all these are but the 
truisms, the copyhead platitudes of the question. 
Let the faddist rejoice in repeating them ad nauseam 
in the newspapers. Sensible people will be content 
to wait with patience for the mature and well- 
considered verdict of qualified experts upon the 
lessons of a grievous and irreparable disaster. 








THE FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS BETWEEN 
IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE, 





T is no easy task to disentangle Irish from Imperial 
finance. In almost every other department of 
administration Ireland remains, ninety-three years 
after the Act of Union, separate from Great Britain. 
Education (except that part of it which comes under 
the Science and Art Department), local government, 
law and justice, can be handed over to the Irish 
Cabinet without any alteration of the present ad- 
ministrative machinery. But the Irish Exchequer 
was united with that of Great Britain nearly eighty 
ears ago. The Treasury, which is certainly not the 
east aggressive of departments, has so consolidated 
its power that nobody can now tell how much is 
actually paid by each part of the United Kingdom 


towards the support of the whole, or how much’ 


of each item of expenditure should be debited 
to England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 
The statistics of the Revenue Departments have 
turned out to be inaccurate, and Mr. Gladstone has 
had to admit that both his proposals of 1886 and his 
proposals of 1893 for a permanent financial settle- 
ment between Great Britain and Ireland are im- 
practicable. He has produced instead, in new 
clauses which the Committee began to discuss 
yesterday, a scheme admittedly provisional, and 
which leaves the collection of revenue throughout 
the United op oo for six years precisely as it is 
to-day. This change of front may perhaps account 
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for a certain amount of legitimate confusion in the 
mind of the public as to what the Government 
actually do propose; but some Unionist critics seem, 
like the pickpocket in a crowd, to be presuming too 
far on the general confusion in the extraordinary 
statements which they place before their readers. 

It is not true, as some people have represented, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s scheme will to any appreciable 
extent hamper the Imperial Chancellor of the 
Exchequer during the six provisional years. The 
Imperial authority will, during that period, not 
merely collect the Irish revenue, but it will also 
spend a good deal more than half of it; and though 
two-thirds of the revenue contributed by Ireland 
will in form be available for Irish purposes, the Irish 
Government will actually receive a much smaller 
sum. So far as we are able to calculate, the total 
sum which will annually be under the order 
and disposition of the Irish Parliament will 
not exceed £3,000,000. Of the gross Irish 
revenue, estimated at £6,922,000, £2,262,000 will 
be under the entire control of the Imperial 
Chancellor. Another million, being two-thirds of 
the cost of police, will also never pass through the 
Irish Exchequer. Add to this the cost of the 
salaries and pensions of the existing judges and civil 
servants, of model-school teachers, and such like, 
which will be paid directly out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, and it will be found that not merely 
will far more than half the Irish revenue be still 
spent at Imperial discretion, but that the total 
sum which (even as a matter of account) will 
pass through the Irish Exchequer will be consider- 
ably less than half the £7,189,663 of Imperial revenue 
which is at present in effect hypothecated to local 
ng under Mr.Goschen’s scheme of grants-in-aid. 

r. Goschen set apart over £7,000,000, the product of 
three specific branches of revenue, as grants-in-aid 
to local authorities, without inducing the local 
authorities to take over any appreciable part of the 
Imperial burden. Mr. Gladstone sets apart about 
£3,000,000, to be derived not from a few taxes, but 
from the total Irish revenue, as a grant to the Irish 
local authority, and in return the local authority 
will undertake to assume almost the whole charge 
of Irish administration. Which is the better 
guardian of the Imperial Exchequer? We do 
not look upon Mr. Gladstone’s present scheme 
as a scientific division of British and Irish finance. 
Six years hence, when a Royal Commission has 
a og og and the facts are accurately known, it 
will be possible to make such a division. Now, for 
lack of the necessary knowledge, it is not possible. 
Mr. Gladstone has, instead, agreed with a future Irish 
local authority (or with the Irish Members as trustees 
on its behalf) to take over a large part of the Irish 
administration, in return for a grant-in-aid less than 
the average amount which it would cost the Imperial 
authority to perform the same services directly. 
Future Chancellors of the Exchequer, instead of being 
hampered, will be immensely aided by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s wise and provident bargain. 

The Economist has attempted to show that the 
bargain is a bad one, by straining the facts in a way 
our contemporary would certainly not adopt if it 
were merely discussing a foreign loan or the affairs 
of a City company. It alleges, firstly, that Ireland 
will pay less towards the Empire than she pays now; 
and, secondly, that she will pay less than she ought 
to pay in proportion to her taxable capacity. Let us 
take the two charges separately. During the year 
1891-2, the last for which Mr. Goschen was wholly 
responsible, and the last for which precise figures of 

nditure are obtainable, the nett contribution of 
Ireland to Imperial expenditure—after defraying 
the expenses of Irish Government—was, according 





to the Treasury figures, £1,833,000. The Economist 
produces this as the “latest revised and most 
reduced estimate.” It gives its readers to under- 
stand that the Treasury authorities really believe 
that a sum of that amount was in 1891-2 contributed 
by Ireland. But what are the facts? The mistake 
in the estimate of Excise revenue (calculated for 
1892-3 at £350,000) had not been rectified in this 
“latest revised ’’ estimate, as the Treasury warned 
its readers in a footnote, and as the Economist 
must have known. Make a similar deduction 
for 1891-2, as in fairness we are bound to do, 
and we find that the nett contribution of Ire- 
land was less than £1,500,000. Thus the Econo- 
mist misstates the present Irish contribution. 
It also misstates the future Irish contribution. 
The gross future contribution of Ireland is 
calculated at £2,262,000. From this must, in the 
first year, be deducted £490,000, the maximum 
amount of the gradually diminishing payment which 
the Empire is to make towards winding up what 
is essentially an Imperial police force. But the 
Economist would further deduct £230,000, which it 
alleges to be the cost of the collection of the Irish 
revenue. As a matter of fact, however, £230,000 is 
not the cost of collection of the Irish revenue, but 
the cost of collection of all the revenue collected in 
Ireland, including over £2,000,000 of Excise revenue 
which is collected in Ireland on spirits consumed in 
England, and will be paid to the British Exchequer. 
Surely it is not fair to debit Ireland with the cost of 
collection of British revenue. If we deduct £160,000, 
which is the very outside amount of the cost of 
collection of the Irish revenue, we find the net con- 
tribution of Ireland under Mr. Gladstone’s plan 
£1,612,000, or, at the least, £112,000 more than it 
was in Mr. Goschen’s last year. But this is not all. 
The first year will be the worst for Great Britain 
under Mr. Gladstone’s plan. Every year the British 
contribution towards the Irish police will decline, 
while the gross Irish contribution will be practically 
stationary. Under the Unionist system, on the 
other hand, the Irish nett contribution was year by 
year steadily declining, owing to the erent | 
increasing cost of governing Ireland against her will. 
Mr. Gladstone makes the Irish contribution a steadily 
improving, instead of a steadily declining, part of the 
Imperial revenue. ; 

Nor is the Economist any more fair when it tries 
to prove that Ireland will pay less than its fair share 
according to taxable capacity. Taxable capacity is 
the measure not of what a country can pay towards 
one branch of national expenditure, but of what it 
can pay in taxes altogether. According to that 
definition—which is surely a truism—Ireland pays at 
the present moment far more in proportion to her 
taxable capacity than either England or Scotland. 
But it so happens that in Ireland an exceptionally 
large part of the taxes levied has been spent, for 
Imperial reasons, on the local service. The Irish 
Parliament are to take over this expensive service 
with its very slowly diminishing liabilities. The 
Economist’s argument really comes to this. Ireland 
is more Loin taxed than England or Scotland, 
But England and Scotland, pursuing a policy opposed 
by Ireland, have spent four-fifths of the Irish taxes 
in the administration of Ireland, while they have only 
spent one-third of the English and Scotch taxes in 
administering England and Scotland. Ireland must 
be, accordingly, further over-taxed to make up for the 
extravagance of a system she has steadily opposed. 
The argument is, on the face of it, preposterous, and 
will not blind the British taxpayer to the fact that 
in getting rid of a constant financial leakage, he is 
doing the best bit of business he has done for many 
a day. 
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LIGHT FROM THE QUARTERLY. 





O the weighty reviews which appear once a 

quarter one turns periodically with a certain 
piety. Three months’ contemplation in the remote 
solitudes whence these voices issue ought to result in 
a judgment on current politics as detached and 
sublimated as that of the fathers of the Thebais 
on the brawls and corruptions of Alexandria. Even 
as the Churchmen in those days sought light from 
the hermits upon their dusty controversies, so does 
the hope periodically recur that in our arid strife we 
may get some assistance from the quarterlies, some 
refreshment as from the wells of pure unadulterated 
thought. It is a hope generally doomed to dis- 
appointment. This week, for example, when the 
midsummer numbers come out, we find in the 
Edinburgh only a blank and helpless astonishment at 
the stubbornness of facts in the presence of mere 
wisdom. ‘“ By the end of June,” it exclaims, “‘ Mr. 
Gladstone’s new constitution had been torn to shreds 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Chamberiain, Mr. 
Balfour, and Sir Henry James had turned the 
measure inside out. Yet the Government had never 
been outvoted!’’ Worse than that: “It has been 
pointed out again and again in the pages of this 
Journal that the Home Rule conception of a consti- 
tution for the United Kingdom is radically unsound ;”’ 
yet politicians do not heed, and still the Bill goes on. 
The world, in fact, is going wrong once more, and 
the Edinburgh is still in the groaning stage. Next 
quarter it may have become more contemplative and 
helpful. But the Quarterly is in a much better case. 
It has, for one thing, discovered Professor Dicey’s 
measure as a controversialist. Mr. Albert Dicey, says 
the Quarterly, is a lawyer, and “he has all the in- 
stincts of the profession to which he belongs ’’— 
instincts which lead him to ignore an opponent’s 
— under certain circumstances. “In matters of 
aw this view of an advocate’s functions is unim- 
peachable, but in matters of history there is some- 
thing to be said for a different point of view.” 
Indeed, the Quarterly altogether is unusually and 
most remarkably inspired this month, and as a 
prophet of Unionism it holds forth in the manner 
of a veritable Balaam. 

Of late there have been three leading grounds of 
Unionist hope which the orators and journalists of 
the party have expatiated upon in various moods and 
tenses. There has been the resistance of the House of 
Lords, there has been Lord Salisbury’s Referendum, 
and there has been the persuasive powder and shot of 
Professor Dicey. All three the Quarterly brushes 
aside with something like contempt. It perceives 
clearly that the House of Lords cannot dare to 
throw out the Home Rule Bill, if it is sent up to 
them again in the entirely probable event of the 
Liberals being returned at the next election. “It 
is folly to lose sight of the possibility that the 
Liberals may obtain a new and even larger majority 
on a second appeal to the constituencies. In this 
contingency the position of the Unionists and the 
attitude of the House of Lords would be materially 
changed. Itis impossible for the hereditary Chamber 
to place itself in permanent opposition to the de- 
clared will of the people, as signified at the polls. 
As things are, nobody can gainsay the‘ right, 
and even the duty, of the Lords to reject the 
Home Rule Bill, on the ground that it has never 
yet really received the sanction of the country. 
But if, no matter on what grounds or by what 
devices, the country should be induced, after the 
rejection of the Bull, to return again a majority 
favourable to Mr. Gladstone and his Home Rule 
policy, this plea would be no longer available.” 
This, of course, is the very plainest and soundest 











common-sense, but what a douche of cold water it is, 
coming unexpectedly from so friendly a hand. The 
utmost the Quarterly thinks the Lords would be 
justified in doing in such a case would be makin 
their consent conditional upon the exclusion of the 
Irish members from Westminster—in other words 
(and mark this), cutting one of the chief props from 
under the Liberal Unionist case. On the device of 
the Referendum, resorted to by Lord Salisbury, as it 
seems to us, as a drowning man clutches at a 
straw, and advocated with zealous fervour by 
Mr. Dicey, the Quarterly is not less killingty 
candid. The Referendum may‘do very well for 
“small States where the great mass of the electors 
have an individual, if not an intelligent, opinion on 
the issues submitted to them;’’ but “it would not 
work in England.’”’ Even if it did, the comfort Lord 
Salisbury expects is not to be derived from it: it 
would not reverse the verdict of the polls. “If the 
United Kingdom returned a Gladstonian or a Unionist 
majority at the next election we feel confident that 
a plebiscite on the subject of Home Rule, if held at 
or about the same time, would result in the proposal 
being approved or rejected by much the same pro- 
portion of votes.” In dealing with Professor Dicey’s 
arsenal of arguments the Quarterly is most con- 
temptuous of all. It finds some of the weapons 
antiquated, and others as unreliable in the hands 
of the user as a German bayonet. A favourite argu- 
ment of the Professor’s, on which he and the Unionist 
pleaders have rung all the changes, is the contention 
that no modification of the Act of Union would 
be valid unless it receives the separate consent of 
Great Britain as well as of Ireland, signified by a 
vote of the majority of the representatives of each 
country. But, says the Quarterly, Professor Dicey 
overlooks the fact that “by the terms of the Union 
the Imperial Parliament was constituted the supreme 
authority in all affairs concerning the United King- 
dom. In fact, though not in name, the British 
Parliament, equally with the Irish Parliament, ceased 
to exist when the Act of Union was passed.’ This 
is good constitutional doctrine (having a wider ap- 
plication, by the way, than is made of it here) ; but 
the Quarterly should remember that Professor Dicey 
in his latest book has expressly stated that “ the 
word unconstitutional has no terrors for him.” 
Again, says this new adversary of the Unionist case, 
“throughout all his writings Professor Dicey, in 
common, for that matter, with most of the Liberal 
Unionists ” (pray note this ungrateful way of putting 
it), “seems to us to attach a somewhat excessive 
importance to the finding of the Parnell Commission. 
. . . We cannot conceal from ourselves that if the 
Nationalists had turned to bay and been able to 
speak the truth without endangering their cause, 
they would have had a defence it would not have 
been easy to answer. That defence would have, in 
effect, been this: ‘We have been making a revo- 
lution, and revolutions are not made with rose- 
water.’”’ The Quarterly goes through the whole of 
Professor Dicey’s arguments in a similar style, 
taking pains to show at ample length how easily 
they are demolished by Gladstonian logic. 

Now, we have a theory as to this truly extra- 
ordinary article in the Quarterly. To put it bluntly, 
it has to usall the appearance of being a first attempt 
to prepare the way for a Tory right-about-face on the 
question of Home Rule. It is of a piece with those 
hints which the smaller men of the party, like Mr. 
Rentoul in the House the other evening, have been 
blurting out about the Conservative “‘ Local Govern- 
ment” Bill of 1895, and with Mr. Balfour’s reference 
in his recent article to his objections to “ this 
particular Home Rule Bill.” The Quarterly goes so 
far as to posit the following proposition, which 
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amounts to an adroit abandonment of Mr. 
Balfour's perpetual Coercion Act and Lord Salis- 
bury’s “twenty years of resolute government ”’ :— 
“If Ireland cannot be ruled except by coercion, if 
coercion is incompatible with the instincts and con- 
victions of the British nation, then Home Rule is the 
only solution of the dilemma; and to show that this 
solution is surrounded by any number of difficulties 
and dangers is not a sufficient answer to its adop- 
tion.”” Finally, having overthrown all the important 
arguments against Home Rule of other controversial- 
ists, the Quarterly sums up its own single objection 
in these terms: “The demand for Home Rule is no 
new development, but a mere outbreak of popular 
impatience, stirred up by unscrupulous agitators. .. . 
Similar outbreaks have repeatedly occurred before, 
and have as repeatedly died away for lack of inherent 
vitality ’’—in other words, the Irish demand for 
Home Rule will not continue. It is not worth while 
to show that the whole illustration by which this state- 
ment is supported proves the direct contrary, namely, 
the intense and tenacious vitality of the Irish national 
demand. The Quarterly itself perceives that the 
reason why other Home Rule movements failed was 
because their leaders knew not the secret of success 
discovered by Mr. Parnell—an Irish party which 
“should absolutely decline to accept office under the 
Imperial Government, or to identify their fortunes 
with those ofany English party.” It is enough here 
to point out that the Quarterly’s single objection is 
of a terminable nature, and that if the demand for 
Home Rule continues in 1895 it is quite open to 
declare that its single objection has ceased. We 
shall watch for that epoch with interest. In the 
meantime, we shall only further point out that the 
tendency to throw those inconvenient allies, the 
Liberal Unionists, overboard is, as may be gathered 
even from our extracts, a significant teature of this 
noteworthy article. 








FINANCE, 





GAIN this week the Stock Exchange has been a 
prey to anxiety and apprehension, sometimes 
bordering upon panic. Every day the state of affairs 
in the United States is growing more and more 
dangerous. Throughout the West, and more par- 
ticularly in the silver-producing States and Terri- 
tories, there is an utter disorganisation of all business. 
Numbers of work-people have been thrown out of 
employment, credit is utterly gone ; there is, or there 
has been, a run upon the banks, very many of them 
have had to close their doors, and it is feared that, 
unless there is an early improvement, those re- 
maining, or most of them at all events, will have to 
do the same. To protect themselves the banks have 
been withdrawing from New York the deposits they 
usually keep there, and in consequence the New 
York banks have been compelled, in order to save 
the weaker amongst them, to agree not to exact 
cash from one another, but to issue Clearing House 
certificates, which shall pass amongst them as 
cash. Meantime the banks in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Chicago, are nearly at 
the end of their resources. In New York, for ex- 
ample, the Associated banks have been calling in 
loans quite recently at the rate of about a million 
sterling per week. That means, of course, that the 
great operators on the Stock Exchange not only 
cannot get the accommodation from their bankers 
to which they were accustomed, but are compelled 
to pay back to the bankers immense sums. In order 
to do so, they have been compelled to sell their 
securities for whatever they would fetch, and prices 
naturally have gone down witharun. The fall in 
prices has involved speculators and members of the 
Stock Exchange in London in great loss. During 
the fortnightly settlement here last week, and since 





then, ten Stock Exchange firms have failed, and it is 
reported that several others still more important 
would also have failed were it not that they got 
assistance from powerful financial houses. 

Naturally, the banks that usually lend largely 
upon the Stock Exchange have grown alarmed, 
and, like the banks in New York, they have 
called upon their Stock Exchange customers to re- 
pay loans. The brokers in their emergency have 
compelled their clients to pay them, and the clients 
in consequence, like those in New York, have been 
obliged to sell for whatever they could get. The 
selling has led to a further fall in prices, and in the 
early part of this week it looked at times as if a 
panic were inevitable. Apparently, however, the 
banks have grown alarmed at the consequences of 
their own action, and have intimated that they will 
not press their clients as they had threatened. It is 
an open secret that many of the great operators in 
the United States are enabled to work on the scale 
they do only by borrowing very largely in London. 
Usually the rates of interest here are very much 
lower than in New York. At present they are 
markedly so; and besides, the supply of money 
here is much larger than in New York. Powerful 
operators, therefore, usually find it easier to get 
accommodation here, and this has probably influenced 
the banks most powerfully. Under the circumstances 
it is natural that the City should look forward to the 
fortnightly settlement, which will begin on Wednes- 
day next, with great apprehension. Since Wednes- 
day afternoon there has been some recovery, but the 
recovery is only temporary, and in all likelihood will 
be followed by another scare before long. 

In spite of all the excitement on the Stock 
Exchange, however, and the apprehension outside, 
the Money Market has been very little affected, the 
rate of discount in the open market being little better 
than 1} percent. The truth, of course, is that bankers 
are unwilling just now to deal largely. They 
are exercising very great caution, and they are 
especially discriminating in the case of American 
bills, many of which they do not care to take on any 
terms. In the silver market there has been little 
fresh movement, the price still being about 33d. per 
ounce. The general impression is that Congress will 
repeal the Sherman Act, but that the Silver Party 
will make a strong opposition, and that probably 
the repeal will not be effected for two, or it may be 
even three, months or more. In the meantime the 
United States Treasury will have to go on buying 
4,500,000 ounces of metal every month, and that 
being so, there is no further fall inthe price. At the 
same time there is a good demand both for China 
and for Cochin-China. Apparently the French 
preparations against Siam are inducing the 
Government to buy largely. At all events, it is 
noteworthy that whereas Mexican dollars, which 
are the main currency in the Far East, are 
usually about a penny lower than the ounce of 
silver, this week they have actually been higher than 
silver ; people are paying a premium, that is to say, 
for the coined metal rather than wait any time, 
which would seem to point to hurried preparations 
of some kind. The India Council has again this week 
been unable to sell bills or telegraphic transfers ; 
practically, the Indian banks have stopped buying. 
They find that they can obtain Rupee Paper on 
better terms, and as there is a good market for that 
in India, it serves their purpose quite as well as 
Council drafts. 








“THE APPROACH OF THE HOLIDAYS. 





HE faithful chroniclers of the ways and moods 

of the House of Commons have been re- 
porting for some days past that that interesting 
patient is showing symptoms of the approaching 
holidays. Pairing is on the increase, and Mr. Glad- 
stone has been leaving Mr. Morley to do the piloting 
of the Home Rule Bill. Even he, say the bulletins, 
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with his mighty energies, his abnormal nerve-power, 
has begun to relax. When the House of Commons 
gets into this mood, the experienced will tell you 
smooth weather for Government business may be 
predicted. With the Twelfth of August in sight, 
and the First of September within measurable dis- 
tance, the stoutest Opposition loses its morale. The 
bounding hopes of the earlier weeks are replaced by 
a resigned feeling in presence of the unmistakable 
fact that the Government is going to stay in for 
at least another Session; the fury of the battle 
abates, and the paramount disposition of the 
warriors becomes an eagerness to reach an armistice 
in such time that sport will not be spoiled. Sooth 
to say, this sentiment is reciprocated on the 
Ministerial benches, and it becomes suddenly easy 
to find pairs. For though to the majority of 
members “ the Twelfth” and “the First” may have 
no personal significance, though they be men who 
have not grouse-moors, nor have friends who have 
grouse-moors, stern Radical bosoms for the most part, 
entirely irresponsive to the joys of venerie, yet the 
approach of August means the approach of the 
holiday season for them as well as for the sporting 
Tories of the Opposition, and the collapse of the latter 
is simply an answer to a touch of Nature which makes 
the whole House kin. The inevitable moment comes 
for human beings in the House of Commons as well 
as elsewhere when Nature cries aloud for relaxation. 
Perhaps it comes even sooner in the House than 
elsewhere. 

Some people are inclined to laugh at the House of 
Commons for its schoolboyish, or, as it may appear, 
its somewhat otiose preoccupations about its holidays. 
It is a thoughtless scoff, and we would fain say a 
word for the harried M.P. Seven or eight or nine 
months of the year may, to some, seem not too heavy 
a spell of work; but it is the pace that kills. The 
pressure, the excitement, the anxiety, the worries 
and disappointments, the strain of responsibility, 
which so largely enter into the life of the average 
M.P. who gives a serious attention to his duties, make 
such a draft upon the nervous system as no amount 
_ of regular work at a profession, however hard—even 
the work of journalism—is able to exact. And to 
this j« to be added the physical conditions under which 
some twelve hours’ labour a day has to be discharged. 
The atmosphere of Westminster, low-lying as the 
district is, is singularly depressing, and the House of 
Commons, for all the money that has been spent on 
it, is a very ill-ventilated building. The industrious 
legislator has to breathe this mephitic air from noon 
in the committee-room till midnight in the division 
lobby (where he does his miles and miles of treadmill 
tramping), with scarce a five minutes’ interval to 
refresh his lungs and soothe his nerves. If he goes 
down for a blow on the terrace, half a dozen ladies 
will claim his agreeable attentions, or a batch of 
constituents will have to be shown over the premises 
and provided with orders, which are not to be pro- 
cured without annoyance. The worst, the most 
deadly misery of all, remains to be recorded. Several 
evenings a week, when dinner-pairs are not allowed 
(these evenings have been more numerous than ever 
during the stress of the present exacting Session), 
the M.P. has to live upon a diet of beef-steaks and 
chops, the only viands to which the cuisine of “ the 
best club in London” appears to be able to impart 
any quality of eatability. There are some men, gifted 
with the digestion of an ostrich and frames of brass, 
who can stand a steady course of this sort of thing; 
but the average House of Commons legislator .is not 
built that way. The high-strung Radical, too, who 
is often a man of enthusiasm and dyspepsia, is likely 
to be even a keener sufferer from such a life than 
another ; so that it comes to pass that, as August 
draws near, he is ready to meet the advances of his 
Tory colleague on the subject of holidays in a more 
reciprocal spirit than might be imagined; and both 
of them for awhile, in the neutral territory of the 
smoking-room, lose the irritability of temper with 
which the wear and tear has begun to afflict them 








in mutually contemplating the relief which is so 
close at hand. ‘ 

The House of Commons, in fact, is enduring— 
perhaps in a more acute degree—only that species of 
demoralisation, relapse after strain, which is to be 
witnessed about this time of the year in every scene 
of sustained labour in the Kingdom. One of our 
medical contemporaries had some sound professional 
remarks on this general subject the other day, from 
which we are moved to quote a passage. Many an 
M.P. will recognise in the advice thus bestowed gratis 
a remarkable similarity to the sensible and comfort- 
ing discourse delivered in return for a handsome fee 
by his courteous friend in Harley Street when he 
went to consult him within the past week or 
two on the subject of his disordered nerves 
or liver. “The spiders of the brain,” writes our 
contemporary, “spin with extraordinary rapidity as 
July progresses and August draws near. We are 
conscious of obfuscations, of disproportions of all 
kinds. The ‘sweetness’ of the most reasonable 
temper becomes acidulated ; the ‘light’ of the clearest 
intellect is clouded, and gives distorted presentations 
even of common things. Under these conditions the 
tasks of life swell out and assume the sizes and 
shapes of impossibility; the conscious capacity, on 
the other hand, shrinks and halts, until we begin to 
think that there is nothing for it but to surrender 
and let other hands take up that work which has 
proved too much for ourselves. It is all nonsense, 
fellow-workers! We want our holiday, that is all. 
The annual holiday is part of the contract in 
strenuous civilised life. It is as real a necessity 
as a house or a winter overcoat.... We must 
take it, even though some of us may say in 
these bad times we cannot afford it. The truth 
is, we cannot afford not to take it. A month’s 
change, a month's fellowship with sea or country, 
with life from which strenuousness has ceased 
for a time, will make new men and women of us 
all.” When we reach that obfuscated, acidulated, 
down-in-the-mouth stage which our medical friend so 
graphically describes, there is, indeed, nothing for it, 
whether we be Parliament men or not, but the 
genuine holiday which he recommends. The little 
Saturday-to-Monday trip, a useful expedient at an 
earlier stage, will no longer have any effect, except, 
indeed, to aggravate the malady. The _ port- 
manteau-packing, the cab- and - train- taking, the 
unpacking and repacking, and _ re-cabbing and 
re-training, common and unconsidered matters at 
other times, swell out, to use the language 
of our friend, and assume sizes and shapes and 
distorted presentations in most intolerable dispro- 
portion to the exiguous modicum of value to be 
enjoyed. No; the bow must be fully unbent; 
Rosinante must be really put out to grass. While 
we await the desirable moment we may strengthen 
ourselves by dwelling in advance upon the joys we 
mean to share : these anticipations are often the best 
part of them. Some will dream of the heathery 
mountain, away among inaccessible wilds, where a 
post is only delivered three times a week; of the 
defiant, thrilling cry of the cock-grouse as he 
rises, and the splendid scarlet from which his 
eye gleams out before he falls in his pride; 
of the luncheon, when joyous friends compare 
their spoils; of the tramp homeward through the 
evening with wolfish appetites; of the game dis- 
played in rows around the floor of the old shooting- 
box—birds together, hares together—to be regarded 
during dinner with hunters’ pride and satisfaction ; 
of the smoke in arm-chairs around the fire when one 
by one the wholesome weariness begot by physical 
exercise and strong air claims its willing captives, 
Others will dream of the sea, the foreign tour, per- 
haps even of the pleasures of walking around in a ring 
to the music of a band, with a tumbler of water 
in your hand, at a German spa. Tot homines, tot 
sententie. Only let us recognise, Liberals and Tories, 
Unionists and Nationalists, that the holiday season 
is approaching, and that it responds to a need of 
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our common human nature. We may perhaps regard 
each other with more amenity, and we can wish, at 
least, that the weather will be propitious. 








THE ILLUSIONS OF LONDON.* 





O English writer—not even Dickens—has done 
for London at any time what Balzac and Zola 
have done for Paris. The shadow of our stupendous 
social organism falls across many books ; the eternal 
antithesis of misery and luxury in a great city has 
made many pictures; but the total impression re- 
mains, vague, blurred, amorphous, like an inter- 
minable dream with occasionally acute spasms of 
nightmare. Every observant man in London must 
spend some part of his life in trying to reduce his 
sensations of the immensity around him to something 
like a definite outline, to get his psychological lati- 
tude, to map out, at all events, his particular segment 
of this bewildering universe, with the rocks and 
shoals and the seductive lotus islands clearly marked 
on the chart. The struggle to make this sort of 
Admiralty survey of life in London is probably con- 
tinuous with many of us, but it is not very fruitful. 
It is so difficult to trace even our own little tracks 
across this ever-changing sea; to classify in any 
sensible register the ship in which we started 
on the voyage; to identify our Goodwin Sands, 
where we escaped so narrowly, with the smooth 
and smiling spot over which other vessels ride 
in safety; or to present any intelligible compass 
to other navigators. Mr. Henry James says, 
justly enough, that the British capital is the 
particular place in the world “ which communicates 
the greatest sense of life,” and as a rule you find 
this is the one reflection which you share with men 
who take London as the theme of philosophy and 
personal reminiscence. Mr. Henry James remembers 
that when he arrived in town he was struck at once 
by the fact that a man may come and go in this vast 
community without being noticed. It is not every- 
body to whom this sense of being swallowed up is 
“a luxury.” You may recollect that the indifference 
of your neighbours in the London street to your 
very existence awoke in your mind something 
like personal resentment. Again, Mr. Henry James 
says that London “may take away reputations, 
but she forms character” ; and as you pass in review 
the squadrons of your acquaintance, Londoners born 
and bred, with as little individuality as the sea-gulls 
skimming the surface of the social ocean, you wonder 
what may be the ingredients of character in the 
judgment of Mr. Henry James, till you notice that he 
apparently means a sublimated kind of apathy. Our 
reputations may go, but we don’t mind. The chief 
gift of London to her children is an insouciance 
which is the modern equivalent of Stoicism. How 
can Mr. Henry James expect the elect who have been 
anointed in Highbury, or the democrats who have 
received the baptism of truncheons in Trafalgar 
Square, to take him seriously ? 

Our genial essayist confesses that his post of 
observation is chiefly behind the apron of a hansom. 
His standpoint is that of the cultivated diner-out, 
and we admit freely that many points of view are 
much less intelligent. He is tolerant of everything 
except, perhaps, the London idiom. He can see much 
beauty in our capital, although her dominant charac- 
teristic is not architectural, like that of Paris. His 
eye roams with contentment over the parks, even 
over St. James’s Park when “greasy corduroys” have 
turned it into “a salon of the slums”; he has a 
particular affection for the bridge that spans the 
Serpentine; but it is chiefly Piccadilly that he loves, 
especially in the evening, when it is gay with hansoms 
in which sit portraits of gentlemen in white ties 
going out to dinner. He has no unkind word 
for our atmosphere, and positively enjoys the fog on 


* Essa’ on London, By Henry James. London: Osgood, 
McIlvaine’ & Co. of 








the club staircase, and on the November mornings 
when it envelops the writing-room, and “during the 
lamplit days the white page he tries to blacken be- 
comes on his table, in the circle of the lamp, with 
the screen of the climate folding him in, more vivid 
and absorbent.” He is comforted by the thought 
that in order to know everybody and go every- 
where, you need not be rich. Poverty in London is 
no disgrace, he says; meaning the poverty which 
prevents the clubman from indulging his hospitable 
instinct to invite his friends to make merry very often, 
and from paying calls on the great in a magnificent 
equipage. In poverty, in the sense of the misery 
which makes the sinister background of all these 
delights of London, Mr. Henry James finds no affinity 
save that of the picturesque. The idea that there 
is suffering somewhere suggests to him the “sound 
that is supremely dear to the London-lover—the 
rumble of the tremendous human mill. This is the 
note which, in all its modulations, haunts and fas- 
cinates and inspires him. And whether or no he 
may succeed in keeping the misery out of the picture, 
he will freely confess that the latter is not spoiled 
for him by some of its duskiest shades.” To our 
social problems Mr. Henry James frankly avows the 
indifference of his «sthetic conscience. ‘ Whether 
the poor will improve away the rich, or the rich will 
expropriate the poor, or they will all continue 
to dwell together on their present imperfect 
terms of intercourse,” he knows not, nor surmises, 
nor cares. London at bottom may be a veritable 
Malebolge, but the sounds which come up from 
the awful depths make the harmonies and the 
fantasies of our essayist’s prose. In his lamplit 
ease they help to colour the dainty phrases on the 
“vivid and absorbent” page. Such a self-revelation 
of method may sufficiently denote a particular 
artist’s remoteness from the heart of things; but 
it has the merit of defining with unimpeachable 
candour the mental attitude of the diner-out who 
to the social qualities of his class lends a notable 
instrument of expression. 

Still, it may be allowed that the artist who treats 
the misery of London simply as a colour in his 
palette, or an undertone in his fugue, is no worse 
than any other cultivator of illusions. Each of us 
inhabits not London as a whole, but only his 
little patch of it. He constructs his system of 
morality, philosophy, or art on a parochial basis. 
He finds it difficult to understand that people 
who cannot live in his orbit should cling to a 
wretched existence. For a man who is accustomed 
to survey his kind from a club window in Pall Mall, 
a visit to Brixton or Camden Town is like a journey 
to Patagonia. He finds himself observing the 
manners and customs of the aliens in those parts of 
London as if they belonged to a strange and uncom- 
fortable race. He returns to the club with quaint 
stories of his travels, and takes away the appetite of 
his cronies at dinner by horrible speculations as to 
the cuisine in the Camberwell New Road. Another 
illusion, which is sincere enough in spite of its 
deliberate exaggerations, induces the clubman to 
betake himself now and then to the realm of cheap 
foreign restaurants, where he cheerfully suspends the 
faculty of smell, and closes his eyes to a primitive 
mechanism of service. Within her huge bulk London 
comprises several cities which are Continental in 
nearly every respect except the geographical; and 
the Londoner accepts without a murmur the odours 
of a civilisation consecrated by the traditions of 
Paris, Naples, or Madrid. It was his taste for this 
manner of excursion to foreign capitals which made 
him so thoroughly at home with Venice, when the 
Bride of the Adriatic was spending her honeymoon at 
Olympia. To find esthetic joy in passing the paste- 
board palace of the Doges in a gondola at West 
Kensington was, perhaps, a lower function of the 
imagination than the disposition of the “ salon of the 
slums” in Mr. Henry James’s perspective. Both may 
be said to illustrate the vagaries of the artistic sense 
which spring from our metropolitan inheritance. 
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OVER THE LINE. 


JN “Borderland” we have Mr. Stead’s latest 
achievement in journalism. Having exploited 
the political world, the world of philanthropists, and 
the world of social enthusiasts, this remarkable man 
now seeks to exploit the world of the unknown. It 
must be confessed that the first number of his new 
journal is not a little disappointing. There is 
nothing novel in its treatment of a subject which 
has always had a distinct attraction for certain 
classes amongst us. No new ideas or new principles 
are to be found within its covers, though the old 
ideas, it must be acknowledged, are set forth with all 
Mr. Stead’s accustomed vigour of diction. The chief 
interest of his narrative lies in the tales he has to 
tell us of the remarkable success attained by some of 
his “spooks” in the line of prophesy; and of these 
by far the most remarkable is the prediction which 
Mr. Stead’s own familiar conveyed to him, that Mr. 
Morley would have a majority at his last election 
for Newcastle of 1,400. As a matter of fact Mr. 
Morley’s majority was over 1,700. Still, we may 
admit that, considering the circumstances of the 
time, Mr. Stead’s spook on this occasion achieved a 
distinct success. But what would a hundred suc- 
cesses of this kind prove in face of the evidence 
accumulated through long centuries of the absolute 
ignorance of the human mind concerning the 
supernatural world? The spiritualist has his small 
triumphs, and out of what may be mere chance 
coincidences he builds theories which, carried to 
their logical end, would upset all the ascertained 
phenomena of Nature. He never tells us of his 
failures, or of the extent to which coincidences, such 
as he regards as supernatural, may constantly be 
met with in ordinary life, where no suspicion or 
room for suspicion of supernatural agency exists. 
If he were to do so he might find tales far more 
extraordinary than any he has given us, and 
coincidences far more startling, in the every-day 
experiences of most of his fellow-creatures. 

We do not propose to argue with Mr. Stead. 
That would be a superfluous task. But against his 
stories of modern wizardry we propose to set forth 
here, in plain and definite language, some incidental 
experiences of one particular person in the matter 
of natural coincidence, leaving Mr. Stead to say 
whether in his whole armoury of supernatural 
phenomena he can find anything to surpass them. 
The narrative we append can be absolutely vouched 
for. Nothing but some of the names and places have 
been changed, for obvious reasons. We print the 
story, for greater simplicity, in the first person :— 

In the early autumn of 1881 I happened to be in 
Holland, and was staying at the Hétel Belle Vue at 
the Hague. One afternoon I went by steam-tram to 
Scheveningen, and presently found myself sitting 
in one of the straw arm-chairs upon the beach facing 
the sea. Unexpectedly I was accosted by the person 
occupying the chair nearest my own. Looking up, I 
recognised him as a man who had crossed from 
Grimsby in the same steamer as myself. We ex- 
changed a few commonplace remarks, and then the 
conversation was continued as follows :— 

He.—I believe you live in X.? 

I.— Yes. 

He.—Do you happen to know a Mr. Richard 
Burton there? 

I.—I do. 

He.—What a good fellow he is! 
successful man he has been ! 

I.—Is he a friend of yours ? 

He.—Well, not exactly ; but I have met him, and 
know him quite well by reputation. Besides, a great 
friend of mine married his daughter. 

I.—Indeed! What was your friend’s name? 

He.—Smith—John Smith, of F——. 

I,.— Well, do you know, I think you are mistaken. 

He.—Oh, no! I assure you I am not. I know 
Smith very well indeed, and I know that he married 
Richard Burton's daughter. 





And what a 








I.—But I was in the church when that young 
lady was married, and I can assure you that she did 
not marry anybody called John Smith. 

He.—Indeed! Then, pray, whom did she marry ? 

I.—As it happens, she married me. 


I left my chance acquaintance with a feeling of 
amusement at the coincidence that had led to my 
meeting a man who could talk thus confidently and 
ignorantly of my own wife. But the incident was 
a trivial one, and would have been absolutely for- 
gotten long ago but for something that happened 
the same evening. I had finished my dinner in the 
salle-d-manger at the Belle Vue, and had gone into 
the salon to get a glance at the Times. Of course, I 
found that it was in hand, and prepared to spend 
the interval of waiting until the elderly gentleman 
who was perusing it had completed his task, in 
turning over the tattered pages of an old Graphic. 
To my surprise, however, I had no sooner taken my 
seat than “the man in possession,” turning to me, 
said, “ You would like to see the Times, sir,” and 
handed me the paperin question. I thanked him for 
an act of courtesy not over-common among English- 
men abroad, and we fell into conversation. 


He.—You will find a very interesting account of 
Cardiff Docks [Cardiff was not, of course, the town 
named] in the paper. 

I.—ShallI? Thank you very much. 

He.—May I ask if you know Cardiff ? 

I.—Very slightly. I was only there once in my 
life. 
He.—Do you know anyone living there? 

I.—Yes: I know a clergyman named Simmons. 
He.—What, do you know the Rev. Henry Sim- 
mons? Why, sir, he is one of my dearest friends. 
May I ask if you know him intimately ? 

I.—No; I cannot say that I do. But I knew his 
son Alfred, and so got to know the father. 

He.—Ah, poor Alfred! You are aware that he 
died at Malta last winter? 

I.—Yes, I know that. In fact, I went out in the 
same ship with him to Malta a few weeks before he 
died. 

He.— Well, as you knew Alfred Simmons, sir, I 
think you might be interested in reading a little 
account of his life which has been privately published 
by his friends; and if so, I think I could procure the 
loan of a’copy for you. 

I.—Thank you very much; but his father sent me 
a copy some weeks ago. 

He.—You have read it, have you? Then I am 
sure, my dear sir, as you have read that little work 
you will be interested in knowing that J am the 
publisher of it. 

I.—Well, as it happens, I am interested, for J 
am the writer of it. 


This double coincidence in one day unquestionably 
did interest me, as proving how small the world is. 
At the urgent request of a heart-broken father I 
had written a few reminiscences of his son, an ad- 
mirable fellow, and had sent them to him ; to receive 
them later in the shape of a handsome little 
memorial volume. Of its printer and publisher I 
knew nothing. It was curious that on one day I 
should have met with strangers who thus touched 
me at two points in my own life. 

Just about two months later I found myself 
steaming through the Straits of Messina in a great 
vessel of the Transatlantique Line. At Messina we 
had taken aboard a single passenger, and, as it 
chanced, an Englishman. Sitting on the hurricane 
deck with this gentleman after dinner, our talk fell 
upon travel, and upon the well-worn theme of the 
smallness of the world. At last I told him the two 
stories I have set forth here. When I had finished 
he turned to me and said, “ Then you are Mr. . 
and he named me correctly. “Pray, how do you 
know my name?” I inquired. “I live at Malta,” 
was his reply. “ My house was the last that Alfred 
Simmons entered before his death; and the last 
thing I read before leaving home was the sketch of 
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his life, which you wrote. I only received it from 
his father a month ago.” 

We both wondered at the way in which my story 
of coincidences had been capped, and then I con- 
tinued: “Do you know that before I left Malta 
yesterday I crossed the harbour and went to the 
cemetery where poor Simmons is buried. I wanted 
to see his grave, and I plucked this from it” 
(taking a flower from my pocket-book) “to send to 
his father when I get home.” 

“Ah!” said he. “Did you dothat? Well, you 
will scarcely believe it, but that was exactly what J 
did the day before I left home, and here is the flower 
I gathered to send to our friend's father ;”" and as he 
spoke he laid beside the withered blossom in my hand 
its very fellow. 

There is here no touch or trace or possible hint of 
the occult or supernatural. The story is one of co- 
incidence merely. Yet how many millions of chances 
to one were there against not the chain of coincidence 
which is described in the foregoing narrative, but 
against any one of its links? And supposing the 
events recorded had touched upon that borderland 
of which Mr. Stead writes, how triumphantly he 
would have cited them as evidence on his behalf! 








AMERICAN THEOLOGY BEFORE COLUMBUS. 





N the public library of Milan, a copy of a letter 
from Christopher Columbus to the Treasurer of 
the King of Spain is illustrated by a curious en- 
graving, after a sketch made by the great discoverer 
himself. A Spanish galley is seen coasting the shore 
of the New World. The natives crowd to the beach 
and exchange gifts with the strangers, their tall, 
naked forms towering above the mast of the galley 
and above the hills of Hispaniola. The representa- 
tion—partly, no doubt, the result of defective ideas 
of perspective—may yet be taken as an indication of 
the interest with which the navigators regarded the 
new specimens of humanity which met their gaze. 
“It was not,” says Emerson, “the wild and unknown 
animals or fruits, or even the silver and gold, of the 
New World, but the wild man that concentrated the 
curiosity of the contemporaries of Columbus.” The 
manners and customs of the natives, and, not least, 
their religion, were observed with interest and 
astonishment. The Spaniards found their new ac- 
quaintances to be believers in one Supreme Being, 
immortal, omnipotent, and invisible. Worship was 
offered in hymns, sung to the accompaniment of 
rude timbrels made of shells, and drums constructed 
from the bark of trees. Amongst them were pre- 
served strange legends of the Creation and the Flood. 
They believed in apparitions of their deceased 
friends, and hence in the survival of the soul and 
its happy future existence in the company of friends 
and ancestors in the bowers of a terrestrial Paradise. 
If the Conquerors had been able to preserve for 
us the words of the sacred songs used in the primitive 
American worship, it is certain that interesting re- 
sults would have been obtained for the purposes of 
comparative theology. Some of these have, indeed, 
been handed down in writings attributed by expert 
occidental scholars to the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding the Conquest. We are necessarily dependent 
on translations, but through this medium, notwith- 
standing its uncertainty, some glimpses may be 
obtained of the faiths and hopes which were 
cherished through those dim centuries by which 
the native races of the New World were separated 
from their ancestors in the Old. In these relics may 
be found pathetic utterances of human weakness 
and sorrow, mingled with occasional higher notes of 
triumphant faith. 

The following is a simple prayer from the extreme 
south of the great continent, translated from the 
Patagonian, in which, although the petitions relate 
to the simplest wants of the body, there is a sug- 
gestion, in the human aspect of the Divine Being, 





and in the primitive idea of sacrifice and communion, 
of the deeper needs of the soul :— 


“O Father! Great Man! 

King of this land! 

Favour us, dear Friend, every day, 
With good food, 
With good water, 
With good sleep ! 

Poor am I, poor is this meal : 
Take of it, if Thou wilt!” 


Turning to the northern half of the continent, and 
to the homes of a more warlike race, we gain a vivid 
insight into the horrors of needless barbaric warfare, 
and a pathetic view of the possibilities of faith, in 
the national prayer of the Lenapes Indians, which 
is here rendered from a prose translation by M. 
Quatrefages :— 
“© poor me, 
Who now goes forth the enemy to meet, 
And knows not if, with home-returning feet, 
He shall come back, and wife and children greet ! 
r creature, 
Who cannot guide his life from day to day ; 
Who has no power his body to preserve ; 
Who tries to do his duty as he may, 
The welfare of his native tribe to serve ! 
O Thou Great Spirit, dwelling in the skies, 
Take pity on my children and my wife; 
Keep them from sorrowing for my threatened life ; 
Give me success in this my enterprise. 
O grant that I may kill my enemy, 
And win the trophies of victorious fight ; 
Have pity, and preserve me by Thy might, 
And I will offer sacrifice to Thee!” 


With this may be compared the following ancient 

prayer still in use amongst the Iroquois Indians at 

their New Year religious dances, quoted in a paper of 
the United States Census issued for the present year :— 
“Hail! Hail! Hail! 

Listen now, with an open ear, to the words of Thy people, as 
they ascend to Thy dwelling ! 

Give to the keepers of Thy faith wisdom rightly to do Thy 
commands, 

Give to our warriors and to our mothers strength to perform the 
sacred ceremonies appointed. 

We thank Thee that Thou hast preserved them pure to this day. 
Listen to us still ! 

We thank Thee that Thou hast spared the lives of so many of 
Thy children to participate in these exercises. 

We thank Thee for the increase of the earth, for the rivers and 
streams, for the sun and moon, for the winds thet banish 
disease, for the herbs and plants that cure the sick, and for 
all things that minister to good and to happiness. 

Lastly we return thanks unto Thee, our Creator and Ruler. 

In Thee are embodied all things ! 

We believe that Thou canst do no evil. 

We believe that Thou doest all things for our good and for our 
happiness. 

Should Thy people disobey Thy commands, deal not harshly 
with them ! 

Be kind to us, as Thou hast been to our fathers in times long 
gone by ! 

Hearken to our words as they ascend, and may they be pleasin, 
to Thee, our Creator, the Preserver of all things visible an 
invisible !” 

It is, however, in the remnants of sacred song 
that have come down to us in the languages of 
Central America, the speech of more highly civilised 
races, that the gleaner finds most to reward his toil. 
The most important work in this field is the Popol 
Vuh, translated by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
from the language of the Quichés, the chief nation, 
at the time of the Conquest, in what is now the 
Republic of Guatemala. In this book the native 
author incorporated the ancient traditions of his 
people concerning the Creation, the Flood, and the 
migration from the East of the original inhabitants 
of the New World. The creation of four successive 
races of man is narrated—the first a race made of 
earth and without intelligence; the second made of 
wood, the third from pith, both these heartless and 
impious; the last of the three the ancestors of 
monkeys. The fourth creation was that of four 
men and four women, the ancestors of the present 
inhabitants of the world. Brasseur prints the 
original Quiché, a language still spoken by about 
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half a million people, with a French translation on 
the opposite pages. The following is extracted from 
the latter, care being taken, in giving a metrical 
form to the prayer, to vary the phrases as little as 
possible :— 


“Thus spoke from below those who saw the sun rise. Now 
all had but one language ; they did not as yet pray to wood or 
stone; they remembered omy the word of the Creator and 
Fashioner, the Heart of heaven and Heart of the earth; and 
they spoke while meditating on that which the dawn concealed ; 
and full of the sacred word, full of love, obedience, and fear, 
they made their petitions, and, lifting their eyes to heaven, 
asked for daughters and sons :— 


“* Hail! O Creator and Fashioner, Thou who 
seest and hearest ! 
Do not forsake us, O God, who dwellest in 
earth and in heaven ! 
Thou art the Heart of the earth, and Thou art the 
Heart of the heavens ! 
Long as the day shall dawn, O give to us 
sons, and give daughters. 
Let there be seed for the ground, and let there be 
light for our footsteps, 
Lead us in open paths, and let not an | 
ambush surprise us. 
Let us ever be quiet, and dwell in 
peace with our dear ones. 
Give to us joy in our days, and a life 
secure from reproaches.’ ” 
(Popol Vuh, Book IIL, ec. 3.) 


From the neighbouring country of Yucatan, in 
the Maya dialect, are preserved to us some of the 
prophecies said to have been delivered by the Mexican 
priests in the generation or generations preceding 
the Spanish Conquest, such as the following :— 


“ What time the sun shall shine brightly 
Tearful will be the eyes of the King ! 
Four ages yet shall be inscribed, 
Then shall come the holy priest, the holy God ! 
With grief I speak what now I see! 
Watch well the road, ye dwellers in Itza ! 
The master of the earth shall come to us ! 
Thus prophesies Nahall Pech the seer, 
In the days of the fourth age, 
At the time of its beginning.” 
(From the Book of Chilan Balam.) 


The American archeologist, Dr. Brinton, describes 
these “ prophecies” as “evidently the originals or 
echoes of the mystic songs of the devotees of the 
Maya Pantheon.” 

But it is in the writings of the royal psalmist of 
Mexico, King Nezahualcoyotl, composed about a.p. 
1450, seventy years before the Spanish Conquest, 
that we find the nearest approach to the ethics and 
theology of the Old World. There does not appear 
to be sufficient ground for suspecting that the hand 
of the translators from the original Otomie language 
is betrayed in them. The sentiment and thought 
contained in these odes, though elevated, is not more 
so than may be paralleled in other so-called 
“heathen” countries, and if they had been, to any 
important extent, coloured by Spanish Catholics we 
might expect to find unmistakable evidence of it. 
The following from a prose version by M. Michel 
Chevalier, is here given with literal accuracy :— 


“ Live thou in peace with all, and injuries 

suffer with meekness. 

Leave thine avenging to God, unto Him who doth 
look upon all things. 

Feed thou and clothe the poor, whatever thy 
eares and privations. 

Verily their flesh is thy flesh: men are they 
even as thou art! 

God, in whose life is our life, O Thou who art 
everywhere present, 

Thou to whom all things are known, Dispenser of 
all that is perfect, 

Thou whom no eye can behold, Thou boundless 
perfection of goodness, 

Under Thy wings is repose, and infinite 


” 


shelter for ever! 


Of the seventy psalms and odes left in the memory 
of his people by this “prophet of their own,” the 
following, with which we conclude our review of 
ancient American thought, seems to contain some 








echo of a primitive revelation, and some reflection 
of “the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world ” ;— 


“ Like to the willow-trees green are the transient 
pomps of our life-time : 
They, if they live to be old, meet their end in the 
flame that devours them ; 
Else are they hewn by the axe, or upturned by the 
blast of the tempest. 
Saddened are we, ao ieeel down, by age and 
corruption approaching ; 
All things on pec pass away, predestined to 
fade and to perish, 
So, in the height of enjoyment, there cometh 
unpitying weakness, 
Suddenly seizing upon them, until in the 
dust they are Fallen. 
All the round earth is a tomb, and of all that doth 
live on its surface, 
Nought is there born or upreared but what to the 
dust is returning ! 
Glories of monarchs and victors all vanish to 
nothing together, 
E’en ag the threatening smoke from the crater of 
Popocateepell. 
Esrligat and invest of men alike in earth's 
bosom are mingled ! 
Yet, let us stand, O friends, sustained by a 
confident courage ! 
Let us aspire unto heaven, where all is 
unchanged and eternal : 
Everything there liveth on, and defieth 
approach of corruption. 
Even the tomb, with its woe, is only the 
sun’s lowly cradle, 
And sorrowful shadows of death are but stars for the 
sky in its glory!” 
H. C, LEONARD. 








THE DRAMA. 





THe DALy COMPANY. 


HERE used to be a saying on the Isis that “One 
*Varsity oar is enough to spoil any boat.” With 

all respect, indeed with an admiration which borders 
on fanaticism, for the talent of Miss Ada Rehan, I 
cannot help suspecting that she is to Mr. Daly’s 
repertory what a solitary Varsity oar was said to be 
to a CoHege eight. The repertory, I take it, has been 
selected solely with a view to the exhibition of the 
leading actress—with results which are not exactly 
admirable for her, and are certainly deplorable for 
the repertory. It is impossible to suppose that such 
a play, for instance, as The Hunchback can have 
been revived—no, not revived, for the play is as 
dead as a door-nail, but exhumed—except for the 
sake of showing Miss Rehan in various moods and 
characters—the hoyden, the City madam, laughing, 
weeping, scornful, petitionary, everything by turns 
and everything too long. The play itself is an out- 
rage, Its production at this time of day fills me 
with a sort of blank despair. “Do I sleep, do I 
dream, or is visions about?” What can Mr. Daly be 
thinking of? Why was evolution invented, and why 
the process of the suns? Why have we all been fight- 
ing, hammer-and-tongs, for a dozen years past over 
the Old and New Drama, if it is all to go for nothing, 
and Mr. Daly is to be allowed calmly to produce such 
an abomination of desolation as The Hunchback? 
Much of the genuine Elizabethan drama is tedious 
enough, but the sham Elizabethan—ugh! From one 
point of view thethingisacollection of odiously vulgar 
andessentially falsecommonplaces: that human nature 
in the country is quite unlike human nature in town, 
that the typical woman is always fickle, way ward, and 
silly, that bookworms are idiots, that plumed cavaliers 
in reduced circumstances become secretaries (per- 
forming not secretarial but menial duties) in black 
velvet. From another point of view the thing is a 
collection of conundrums. Why has Julia been 
brought up in rustic seclusion by the will of a stern 
father, whom she has never even asked to see? Why 
does she accept Sir Thomas Clifford five minutes 
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after being introduced to him? Why does a walk 
down Gracechurch Street induce her to reject him ? 
Why is he not Sir Thomas but somebody else? Why 
is Master Walter not Master Walter but somebody 
else? Why does Julia pledge herself to marry an 
unknown “lord” by a written document? Why 
does she, in her interviews with Sir Thomas when 
he is not Sir Thomas, always talk to the opposite 
wall? Why does she always communicate with the 
unknown and unseen “ lord” through his secretary ? 
Why the blank verse of Sheridan Knowles, and why 
is it so very blank? Why the “comic” servants, 
who slap one another on the back throughout a 
whole scene? I give it up, I give it all up, and 
indeed, for his cold-blooded production of this play, 
I am tempted to give Mr. Daly up. One thing, how- 
ever, there was to forgive in the affair—the Master 
Walter of Mr. George Clarke, whose sonorous elocu- 
tion and quiet dignity of bearing almost made that 
absurd part respectable. 

After my despair over The Hunchback I hoped 
to be comforted by something of to-day, Love in 
Tandem, understood to be an adaptation by Mr. 
Daly from La Vie d Deux of MM. Bocage and 
De Courecy. But this was another disappointment. 
The first act is a combination of La Boule of Meilhac 
and Halévy and Sardou’s Divorgons—both spoiled ; 
the second and third acts are a dreary wilderness of 
voluble Mexican widows, dumb Russian countesses, 
and an irrelevant “poppa” from Chicago. Mr. 
James Lewis is the irrelevant “poppa,”’ Miss Rehan 
and Mr. Arthur Bourchier are the quarrelsome, 
divorce-seeking, jealousy-reconciled young couple of 
whom we are all getting so tired after seeing them 
in every divorce-farce for the last half-dozen years, 
and Miss Isabel Irving is the inevitable American 
“bud” with her hair down her back, who ought to 
have her ears boxed and be sent to bed. I feel that 
I am speaking with some acerbity; but, really, this 
extraordinary repertory of Mr. Daly’s puts too great 
a strain on one’s good-nature. Why build a new 
theatre, and import an exotic company of comedians, 
only to give us this sort of thing? A. B. W. 








HALF A DOZEN PICTURES IN THE 


ACADEMY. 





N a few days the Academicians will close their 
I doors, and the worst collection they have 
ever gathered together will be dispersed. Even 
the ignorant public has not applauded; even the 
daily papers have ventured into slight protest ; even 
the regions of Bushey and the distant suburb that 
Mr. Wells inhabits have become tremulously aware 
that the present exhibition is not—vwell, “ not up to 
the average.” The collection will be dispersed, and 
Heaven knows where the historical and religious anec- 
dotes will find their way. Who will henceforth gaze 
on the Vikings? An Australian millionaire has paid 
6,000 pounds for the continual pleasure of the Assyrian 
monarch pouring a libation of blood or wine over 
dead lions. Three hundred a-year, nineteen shillings 
and how many penceaday? But should the million- 
aire weary of contemplation, the picture might go 
to one of the broken banks; and I can imagine 
the millionaires of yesteryear leaning over their 
deserted counters taking their fill of it. Mr. 
David Murray’s “ Hampshire” also goes to Australia ; 
and there it may prove a solace to the unemployed 
clerks who wander at noon about their old haunts. 
Something must be done with the broken banks; 
why should not they be turned into receptacles for 
the pictures that are about to be removed from 
the Academy? If this were done, the directors 
might be induced to recognise the existence of a 
large working population, and, during the process 
of reconstruction, personally-conducted tours might 
be arranged for. Armed with showmen’s wands, the 





directors might take the people round and relate the 
various tales which the Academicians have so amply 
illustrated. In this way the working classes would 
be able to participate in the great art movement of 
our century, and the broken banks be turned to some 
real account. An alternative project would be to 
assemble the creditors——- But suggestion is vain ; 
only fate can deal adequately with so momentous a 
question as “What will become of the Academy 
pictures?” So, leaving this question to solve itself, 
we will walk through the Academy, noting only the 
few inconspicuous trifles which might be detained 
in England. 

In the first room there is Mr. Sargent’s much- 
praised portrait of Lady Agnew. It represents the 
artistic ideal of the present day, so all artists have 
stood before it open-mouthed, wondering at the ease 
and fluency of its accomplishment. I admit that it 
is very welldone. I, too, admire its fluency, but I de- 
mand more than ease and fluency froman artist. In the 
next room there is a cottage-girl by Mr. Clausen, which 
seems to me to bea definite something. The painting 
is not easy, nor is it fluent, but the desire of the 
painter to express his thought makes the picture 
live. All over it there is trace of human will, 
and that is more interesting than any impersonal 
representation of surfaces, however fluent. Had I to 
choose between the pictures, I should not hesitate—I 
should choose the Sargent; nevertheless—well, the 
word expresses my meaning. In the Long Gallery I 
failed to discover a single picture that interested me. 
In the next gallery, Gallery V., there is Mr. Matthew 
Corbet’s picture of “ Evening’—great yellow corn 
under a pink-and-green evening sky. This picture 
is not what I am naturally disposed to like, but 
it is painted in a recognisable style. Nature 
set tke theme, and the artist has developed it; 
so it is a picture. A picture is either the harmonious 
development of a set of lines or the harmonious 
development of a passage of colour. A book is the de- 
velopment of a moral idea—the theme is stated in 
the first chapter, and every succeeding chapter is but 
a phase of its logical development. An opera is the 
symphonious development of a single phrase ; during 
four hours a phrase is repeated in different forms, 
as in Tristan. Musical, pictorial, and literary anec- 
dotes leave me untouched. A most unpopular 
sestheticism, I am aware; one that shuts me out 
from admiration of nearly all that my generation 
goes mad aver—for instance, Mr. Hardy's “ Tess” 
and Mr. Pinero’s Second Mrs. Tanqueray. These 
popular masterpieces are to me bundles of little 
anecdotes ununited by a philosophic idea, and 
therefore (to me) void of artistic interest. 

But my pen is playing truant, and wanders far 
from the Academy. Perhaps it is the pen’s instinct, 
and I might do well to let it wander as it 
pleases. In Gallery V.I noticed a portrait by Mr. 
George Harcourt—a girl in a dark green evening 
dress, standing by a window filled with the blue 
night. I regret that Mr. Harcourt should have 
thought it necessary to quote five lines of Keats, 
Why drag in Keats to explain a purely pictorial 
effect—a girl standing by a window, the lamp-light 
shining on her arms? The matter is not without 
importance, for it indicates a tendency. I looked 
out Mr. Harcourt’s address in the catalogue, and 
found it was Bushey, Herts. So I am alarmed for 
Mr. Harcourt’s safety. His picture is interesting— 
it is really full of promisé—and the question rises, 
Will that promise be fulfilled? If he burns his poets, 
and changes his address, I think it may. But if he 
remains where he is, I fear the German cigars and 
the nioon will have their way with him. Those who 
have not read “ Modern Painters” will be puzzled 
by the reference to German cigars and the 
moon. 

In Gallery VIII. I noticed a picture called “ The 
Fisherman’s Breakfast,” by Mr. Bernandes J. Bom- 
mers. I don’t think that it has been noticed—it is 
hidden away in acorner. The picture is a reminis- 
cence of Pieter de Hongh. The fisherman sits at a 
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table drawn up under a high window; the blind is 
down, and the light is warm and subdued ; the fisher- 
man’s wife stands on the other side of the table with a 
baby in her arms. The drawing is awkward and 
wooden. There is nearly as much wood in Mr. 
Bommers as there is soap in Sir Frederick Leighton. 
Still, with all its deficiencies, the picture is one of the 
very few unobjectionable pictures in the Academy. 
Another picture that has been praised a good deal 
by artists is “Girls Bathing,” by Mr. William Strang. 
It seems to me like a faint echo from Puvis de 
Chavannes. Perhaps it is not great nor remark- 
ably original, but it is distinguished, and the 
work of a refined mind. But the picture that 
I personally would choose to possess would be 
“Evening Song,” by Mr. George Clausen. I do not 
care for the picture as I did for the picture of “The 
Mowers,” exhibited in last year’s Academy, but I 
like it a good deal better than I did when I first saw 
it. It was the old story—a pleasure spoilt by too 
much anticipation. I was, frankly, disappointed ; but 
when I went to the Academy last week to find 
material for this article, I saw that Mr. Clausen’s 
picture was a great deal better than I had thought 
it. I still think that painting in so high a key 
is a mistake—it allows of hardly any modulation. 
It seems to me like writing a story in the present 
tense—you get it all on the flat. But I have 
explained my theories on the subject of le plein 
air a hundred times—everyone who reads me at all, 
knows them ; it would be intolerable to drag through 
it again. Suffice it to say that as far as the medium 
of expression he has chosen to work in allows, Mr. 
Clausen has painted a charming and original picture. 
In another article I spoke of the influence of Monet 
in this work. I do not desire to withdraw what I 
said. I daresay it is possible to trace the influence 
of Monet in this picture; I daresay it is a combination 
of Lepage and Monet. But for all that, the picture 
is clearly and emphatically Clausen—neither Monet 
nor Lepage could have painted it—no one could have 
painted it but Clausen; and whoever buys it will 
grow to like his picture better every day he lives 
with it. 

I have forgotten to speak of Mr. Lorrimer’s 
picture “ Evening.” Iam sorry I did not remember 
this picture before. I should have liked to have 
spoken of it at greater length. It is now too late, 
and I am anxious to bid good-bye to this terrible 
exhibition. Other misfortunes are in store for me 
doubtless, but not the misfortune of having to 
write another word concerning the exhibition of 
1893. In two or three weeks the pictures will be 
dispersed. Let the Australian banks have them. 

G. M. 








A DOCTOR’S STORY. 


——_~wo—— 


yrs in the course of a medical career of nearly 

fifty years I saved a patient’s life. In other 
cases I have my doubts; but in that one I'm certain 
of it. You'll take another cigarette? What, no? 
Then black coffee! 

The patient was a lady—young, and not un- 
pleasing. That gave me an interest in the case. 
She lived at Surbiton. I had never seen her before I 
was called in for this particular illness ; but one day 
her husband came to my house in Harley Street and 
wanted me to go down post-haste with him to look 
at her. He was particularly anxious to get a first- 
rate London specialist’s opinion. They'd had a 
general practitioner down at their own place, he 
said, but that wasn’t enough for him; he distrusted 
G.P.’s. He insisted upon getting the very best 
advice for her. 

A tall dark man, the husband, with keen deep- 
sunken eyes. He looked like a Spaniard, and might 
have been Grand Inquisitor. But what struck me 
most about him was the queer little fact that, 
though he expressed the greatest anxiety, and de- 
sired to show the deepest affection, I couldn't help 








feeling it was my opinion he wanted far more than 
my assistance. He laid great stress upon the point 
of my being an undoubted authority. Whatever I 
thought of the case he would know it was right. 
He didn’t care about the diagnosis of these suburban 
doctors; he didn’t trust their prognosis; but /—if I 
told him his wife would live, he could be sure she 
would recover; and if I told him—well, the worst— 
why, he knew he must accept it with resignation. 
(Cambric pocket-handkerchief.) 

I went down with him and saw her. She was 
very ill indeed. A most pathetic young woman. 
She roused my keenest sympathy. But it was the 
queerest case I ever knew in my life. I could make 
nothing of it. I told the husband she was seriously 
ill; I doubted her recovery, she had sunk so low; 
but I didn’t understand it. His eyes had an inscrut- 
able gleam in them when I told him that; but he 
answered very anxiously, “ Can’t you put a name to 
it? It would be satisfactory at least to know what 
it is that’s the matter with her.” 

“No, I can’t,” I replied. “In the whole course 
of my experience I never yet saw anything like it.” 

His face fell a little. Long medical practice has 
made me observe the quick shades of emotion that 
pass over faces. “I was in hopes you would have 
understood it,” he said, very slowly, with a hard 
look into my eyes, pointing each word with em- 
phasis. “It was for that I went to the best London 
authority. I thought these ordinary suburban men 
might fail to make it out, but that I was sure of an 
opinion from a great London specialist. They told 
me your forte was diagnosis.” 

Clever of him, I felt at the time, to try thus 
to work upon my professional pride and my pro- 
fessional susceptibilities. He fancied he could force 
me or cajole me into giving it a name. That was 
decidedly sharp of him, but it overshot the mark. 
It gave me a first clue to the real nature of her 
illness. 

Next day, and next again, I went down to see 
my patient. Money was no object, the affectionate 
husband said often. All he wanted was to be sure 
his dear wife had the benefit of the very best 
medical advice and assistance. The third day I was 
so puzzled I took my assistant down with me without 
telling him why. I sent him in to see her. Whenhe 
came out I said to him, “ Well, Harvey, what do you 
make of it?” 

“T don’t make anything of it,’ he answered. 
“T can’t. It looks to me unique. I don’t in the 
least understand it.” 

“Neither do I,” I replied, stroking my chin. 
“That's why I brought you to see it.” 

We sat and stared at one another in silence for 
a minute. Then my assistant said, very dubiously, 
“The fact is, Sir Everard, it appears to me——” 

“Well; goon, man! Out with it!” 

“Not a case of natural disease at all, but a 
case of poisoning.” 

“Precisely my opinion,’ I answered, giving a 
start. “I brought you here to confirm it.” 

I went into the sick woman’s room again. “I 
want to ask you one question,” I said, in as soothing 
a voice as possible. “ You may think it an odd one. 
Is there anybody who would benefit in any way 
by your death ?” 

She gazed up at me feebly. “Not a soul,” she 
answered. “All I have in the world I've left by 
will to dear Archie.” 

That settled the question. I felt sure I knewa 
prescription that would cure her. I went down 
again to the dining-room. The husband was there, 
sitting uneasily by the window. He looked at me 
with an anxious face. “Well, I've formed an 
opinion on the case at last,” I said, “and so has 
Dr. Harvey here; but perhaps it may distress you 
or annoy you to hear it.” 

He glanced nervously at my assistant; then at 
me in return. I had placed myself on purpose so 
that both our eyes were upon him from every angle. 
He shuffled in his chair. ‘Oh, I'm prepared for the 
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worst,” he answered with a sickly smile. “I know 
she can’t recover.” 

“Then do you desire me to give you the honest 
opinion I’ve formed,” I asked, “at the risk of 
offending you?” 

“Yes, I want your opinion,” he answered; but 
his lips quivered faintly. “It’s that that I called 
you in for.” 

I stared straight into his eyes. I fixed him with 
mine. He couldn’t avoid them without catching 
Harvey’s. “Then my opinion is this,” I said slowly 
and distinctly: “that if your wife dies—youw'll be 
hanged for it.” 

He never moved a muscle of his face; but his 
colour went with a rush—he was white as a ghost 
in a moment. He rose with an effort. “This is a 
mauvaise plaisanterie,” he cried, “ at such a time as 
this! A mauvaise plaisanterie!" (He was more 
than half French, and his native language came 
natural to him at these critical moments.) 

“No plaisanterie at all,” I answered, very grim, 
“but asimple statement of my medical opinion. Look 
here, Mr. So-and-so, we are two; you are one. Now 
I give you fair warning. This lady upstairs is being 
slowly poisoned. Unless she recovers, we will hold 
you answerable. You wanted the best advice. Well, 
now you have got it. Don’t suppose you can deceive 
me by using a little-known poison. I won’t let you 
murder her. Your wife must recover. I have my 
eye upon you. If anything ever happens to her, now 
or hereafter, I shall take good care there is full 
inquiry ; and so will Dr. Harvey. I say no more 
than that. And I wish you a very good morning. 
To-morrow, when I come, I shall expect to see a 
marked improvement.” 

And so I did. She was decidedly better. In three 
weeks she was well. In a month she was at Harro- 
gate. I never undeceived her. She loved the 
creature; and I allowed her to go on loving him. 
But I confess I was relieved when four years later he 
providentially broke his wretched neck on the 
Schreckhorn. It unburdened my mind of the re- 
sponsibility of watching him. 

In other cases, I have my doubts; but in that 
one, I’m confident I really saved my patient's life ; 
and I should think you agree with me. 

GRANT ALLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





CLAUSE IX. 


S1r,—I see that in an article on “ Clause IX.” in to-day’s 
SPEAKER you say I am “ opposed to Scotch Home Rule.” That 
is not so. Iam in favour of Scotch Home Rule if, when, and 
as, it is desired by the Scotch people. At present I do not see 
that Scotland is ripe for an aggressive and defined Home Rule 
movement.— Yours truly, ROBERT WALLACE. 

July 15th, 1893. 


ETHICS AND ECONOMICS. 


S1r,—The present generation of economists insistently recog- 
nise the connection between ethies and economies, and endeavour 
in so doing to make up that which is lacking in the more abstract 
and theoretical works of their illustrious predecessors. But 
some ethical critics of the “dismal science,” not content with 
what has been done in this direction to render economics, as 
they think, more moral, seem to desire to make the connection 
between the two sciences so intimate that they shall virtually be 
merged into one. 

Such a desire is conspicuous in Mr. Girdlestone’s last letter. 
There are, says he, three conceivable motives to action—egoism, 
altruism, and “isophily ” ; and there are, correspondingly, three 
types of economics— individualistic, altruistic, and socialistic. 
(Why, by the way, introduce this word “isophily?” Is its 
meaning not identical with what has been the principle of 
Utilitarianism ever since Bentham formulated that principle 
in the words, “ Everyone to count for one and no one for more 
than one ”’ ?) 

I object to this identification of economics as at present 
known with one ethical system, and of socialistic economies with 
another. It seems to involve confusion of two distinct spheres 


of knowledge. Ethics stands alone as the science of what ought 
to be; economics is one of the many sciences which treat of what 
is. Economics is neutral as between different social systems. 





It furnishes considerations by which all such systems may be 
tested, while it explains in particular, as is its business, the 
working ef the “ individualistic” system now actual; but it in 
no way identifies itself with the present, or any, social system. 

Further (1) our present social system is not a reduction to 
practice of merely egoistic principles, (2) nor, conversely, is it 
obvious that a system of State Socialism—such as, I believe, 
Mr. Girdlestone advocates as based on utilitarian principles— 
would not to a large extent work on the principles which regulate 
industrial society to-day. 

Thus (1) have we not now, in the matters of poor relief, 
education, trade combinations, etc., action based on utilitarian 
principles? Yet economies, as at present understood, can take 
account of these as well as of action more egoistic in character. 
(2) On the other hand, under State Socialism might there not 
still be a sphere for *‘ free competition?” Must not wages and 
— even then be largely determined by competition, only 

inder than the competition of to-day, because “ freer,” more 
perfect? And so long as this is the case the “ central doctrine” 
of economics, the theory of value, will remain, not only theo- 
retically true (which it must always be), but practically important. 

The fact is, the ethical assumptions of economies are principles 
of human action, some of which—as, e.g., that a man will cet. par. 
always prefer a greater gain to a soallor—te not appear subject 
to change; others change very gradually, others more quickly. 

Mr. Girdlestone’s economic ideal, “equality of economic 
opportunity,” is, I venture to say, as heartily approved in 
theory, and as earnestly promoted in practice, by many Indi- 
vidualists to-day as by Socialists. It is on the question how it 
can best be realised that they differ. —Yours truly, 

Melbourne, Derby, July 17th, 1893. Mary S. Earp. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





WILLIAM ROBERT HIcKs, OF BODMIN. 


“TT WAS born in Bodmin,” says somebody in one 

of T. W. Robertson’s plays, and adds—“ one of 
the most disagreeable towns to be born in you can 
imagine.” William Robert Hicks was born in Bodmin 
in 1808, and died in Bodmin on September 5th, 1868. 
Now, as I was born in Bodmin on November 2\st, 
1863, it follows that my years must have been fewer 
than five on the only occasion I remember to have 
seen Hicks and heard him speak. A man seldom 
remembers much that happened before his fifth year ; 
and in my case some eight or ten blurred and trivial 
impressions are all that remain of that period. Per- 
haps the most distinct of them is this—I was sitting 
on a footstool by the drawing-room hearth at home, 
with a book (a picture-book, of course) on my knees, 
when the door was burst violently open, and in came, 
like a bomb, a short rotund man, with a laugh that 
seemed to roll round and round inside his fat cheeks 
before it rolled out of his mouth. I believe he had 
raced the servant who should have announced him, 
and won by a short neck—he had a very short neck. 
I know he came in with some small jest, though I 
forget what the jest was. But I never forgot the 
face and figure—the round paunch, the dewlaps, the 
small oases of feature in the ample countenance : and 
eighteen or nineteen years after, happening to put 
up my fishing-rod in a gamekeeper’s lodge in the 
Glyn valley and catching sight of a small plaster-of- 
Paris bust on the window-ledge, I recognised the 
portrait at once. 


This was William Robert Hicks, the best story- 
teller that ever lived in the West Country. You 
may happen on some of his tales to-day, perhaps in 
a Cornish vicarage, perhaps even in an Oxford com- 
mon-room: and you may hear them excellently well 
told. ButIthink it is agreed that Hicks was, and 
remains, inimitable. The by-play, the mirth dawn- 
ing in the creases of his large chin and spreading 
over his face in ripples as the jest broke out, the 
modulation of voice and feature—these were his and 
his only : and his only, of course, was the amazing 
memory that could retain every small detail of what 
might be said to him, by an old labourer for example, 
or a garrulous countrywoman—the exact turn of 
speech, the tone of voice, the punctuation even. 


These were the tales in which he excelled, though 
he had stores of anecdotes that did not depend upon 
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dialect or the humours of provincial manners and 
intelligence ; anecdotes of celebrated men, very often 
—of Thackeray, for instance, whom he used to meet 
at the Garrick Club, or of Lowe, who was fond of 
staying at Pencarrow, Sir William Molesworth’s 
place, where Hicks was a frequent guest. The “I 
didn’t endow you with that, my dear” story, 
which went round the newspapers a few weeks 
ago, was one of Hicks’s, and I believe it was at 
Pencarrow and in Hicks’s presence that Lowe made 
the now celebrated retort. But to hear Hicks 
at his best, you would persuade him to relate 
the solemn absurdities of some local public body— 
some bench of magistrates, or petty jury, or high- 
way board, or board of guardians, or vestry—any 
assembly, indeed, of half-educated men impressed 
and perhaps over-weighted by the importance of 
their office. Hicks himself was Governor of the 
County Lunatic Asylum at Bodmin, Clerk of the 
Board of Guardians and of the Highway Board, 
and avery useful public man wherever he served. 
So that he never lacked material. One day, as Clerk 
of the Board of Guardians, he was taking down the 
minutes at a meeting while a member of the Board 
looked over his shoulder. “I beg to call your atten- 
tion to a error, Mr. Hicks,” said this guardian. 
“ Whatis that?” “ You've a-left out the / in ‘ over- 
plush.’ ” 


At another public meeting he heard a man say in 
his speech, “An Englishman’s house is his castle. 
The storms may assail it and the winds whistle round 
it, but the king cannot do so.” And a farmer, be- 
wailing the decay of agriculture in a speech at a 
public dinner, observed that “those was troublous 
times ; and when a man laid hisself down at night 
he did not know that he should get up in the same 
position in the morning.” 


He had many stories of local magistrates and their 
dependence for their law upon Burn’s famous treatise. 
One magistrate was asked why be never acted as 
justice of the borough where he lived. He said: “A 
chap was brought to me, and I sent ’un to prison by 
an old Burn’s Jistice that had been repealed. And 
he had me up and vined me dree hundred pound ; zo 
I've a din nothing to justicing since.” 


A second magistrate was approached by a black- 
smith who wished to lodge a complaint against a man 
for cutting his bellows. There followed this delicious 
dialogue. Said the magistrate: 


“ Hath a cut your bellus? You shall have mine. 
They're always blowing out the vire with em, end I 
hates the sight of ’em.” 

Blacksmith. “ But 'tes my forge bellers he’s a- 
eut.” 

Magistrate. “Then you’m a ruined man.” 

Blacksmith. “ But I want to know what I can do 
by ‘un.” 

Magistrate. “Tl zee what Burn’s Jistice will do 
to’un. Let's zee—B—bellus; B—bellus ; B—bellus. 
There's nothing about a bellus in Burn’s Jistice. 
You can’t do nothing by ‘un.” 


Hicks, as I have said, was Governor of the 
County Lunatic Asylum. He was also a man of 
taste, and had many friends among painters as 
well as musicians. (He played on the violin very 
prettily.) One cf these friends, an artist and a 
tuneful singer, was painting a sea-scape at East 
Looe on the rocks at low tide. Hicks drove over 
from Bodmin to see him, and arrived at West Looe 
to be taken across the harbour in a boat. To his 
astonishment he found a boatman waiting for him, 
who said, “I’ve been a-looking out for ‘ee the last 
day or two; I know’d you'd come. He’s over there 
now. He’s been hollering and screeching. He zits 
at low water down among the weed, a-painting a 
bit of board, and he calls out, ‘Come in to the 
garden, Maud ’~—a pretty garden he’s a-got there!— 
‘I’m here by the gate alone’; there’s no gate within 
miles of ’un. You can take 'un; he’s quiet.” 







































But Hicks’s masterpiece, by which he is chiefly 
remembered in the West, is his great jury story, withc 
itself sufficient to make any man’s reputation, and § YO"!« 
itself worth more than the price of the neat little §°°™P 
volume in which Mr. William Frederick Collier has § &°™™ 
collected the very cream of his stories under the title given 
of “Tales and Sayings of William Robert Hicks, of § WD4t 
Bodmin” (London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—a § "ed 
book that has just reached its third edition. Mr, their 
Collier has not only the advantage of having known §. qT! 
Hicks well (and, I may add, the heroes of many of §!* 38 
Hicks’s stories: like Herodotus, he may say, time after signe 
time, “I know the man, but will not mention his § 22°“ 
name”), but can handle the dialect, or dialects, of § ¥2° 
South Devon and East Cornwall asa master. Like all §&°* * 
the best writers of dialect, he depends as much as thous 
possible on idiom and as little as possible on phonetic vivac 
spelling, elisions, use of accents, apostrophes, disereses, Mom 
and the like. Having had some small experience in § SPite 
this matter, I can bear witness to the difficulty §*°C°S 
of handling this particular dialect, and suspect that artist 
the difficulty is found in all dialects. That the way artist 
of Thomas Hardy is the best—maximum of idiom § & 4 
with minimum of eccentric spelling—will, I think, Still 
be generally admitted; but few laymen have any § SU>iJe 
idea of the restraint an author must put upon § What 
himself before he can come within several miles § the t 
of Mr. Hardy’s success. Now Mr. Collier has come woul 
very near indeed. He has given no stories but those it wo 
he heard from Hicks’s own lips ; but these are enough the fi 
to make a book, and a delightful one; and I can § Peo! 
only advise anyone intending to visit Cornwall to artist 
get it and read it through without delay. If it make § >™* t 
him laugh, well and good ; if not, he had much better §°F © 
take his holiday somewhere else. AT.QC. gYver™ 
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Ernest Renan. In Memoriam. By the Right Hon. Sir §toria 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, G.C.S.1., F.R.S. London: B 


Maemillan & Co. 


HE Superior Person we have always with us, but 
I asarule he is more fitted to grace society than to 
adorn literature. The raconteur may be an amusing 
person to meet in an idle hour, by preference ata 
dinner table or in the after-dinner magazine, for 
then we dearly love a good story or well-spiced 
gossip; but he ceases to amuse, though he may con- 
tinue to entertain, when he exchanges the lively tale 
for the severe exposition, interpreting the mind 
rather than describing the foibles of the scholars he 
has known. The republic of letters has in the heart 
of it, even in its politest and most elegant periods, 
the passions and ways of a brutal democracy, and 
these never break out so bluntly as when the person 
it has smiled on as a patron suddenly claims to be a 
citizen. It may make Mecenas the theme of an ode 
and weave graceful measures in praise of his taste 
and his munificence, but his attempts at authorship 
it either buries with elaborate care or forgets with 
fine disdain. The note of the Superior Person is his 
conscious and facile ability to be at once the patron 
of letters and the interpreter of intellect, and those 
of us who are inferior persons may foolishly feel as 
if this patronage of mind, as of men, were at times 
so munificent as to be oppressive. Here, for example, 
we find M. Renan posthumously rewarded for his 
many literary virtues by being so patronised. The 
fitness of “the Right Honourable Sir Mountstuart E. 
Grant Duff, G.C.S.I., F.R.S.,” for this office cannot be 
questioned. Years ago his auroral figure used to 
flame upon the forefront of the Northern sky, and 
we waited its annual appearance in order to know 
exactly what we ought to think about politics and 
political men throughout the whole world. But 
these bright appearances have for years ceased, and 
we have been forced to get on as well as we could 
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without these illuminating allocutions. Yet this 
world has been so constituted that every evil has its 
compensation, and loss its corresponding gain. The 
genius that has withdrawn from politics has been 
given to literature and criticism, and we now know 
what to think of Renan and his works, just as we 
used to know what to think of our statesmen and 
their acts. 

The book, indeed, has no interest of its own; 
it is the work of a man Nature evidently de- 
signed to be a literary raconteur. Where it is 
anecdotal and personal, it is excellent; and those 
who did not know Renan may here and there 
get a glimpse of him as he lived and seemed, 
though they will hear little of his vivid and 
vivacious and suggestive talk. The remark of 
Mommsen has truth init: he was “a true savant in 
spite of his beautiful style.” The Roman historian 
recognised that Renan was, before everything, an 
artist; that nothing was so hard as to combine the 
artistic and the scientific spirit, and Renan did not 
entirely lose the one in his devotion to the other. 
Still he had the artistic eye for effects, the sensitive 
subjectivity that idealised what he saw, emphasised 
what he loved, ignored what he disliked, and enjoyed 
the thought of the surprise or pleasure his work 
would give to the appreciative, and also of the shock 
it would communicate to the Philistines. The more 
the figure on his canvas could be made romantic, or 
heroic, or attractive, the more active grew his 
artistic and the more quiescent his scientific faculty ; 
but the less his imagination was haunted by a single 
or commanding personality, the more accurate and 
veracious he became as an historian. Mommsen spoke 
in 1862, but all Renan’s later work showed how truly 
he had conceived him. The later volumes of his 
“Origines du Christianisme” have a scientific quality 
quite absent in his earlier. Where his fancy is domi- 
nated by Jesus or Paul, he is an artist, but hardly in 
any sense an historian. On the other hand, where 
the Empire and the Church have dispiaced the pre- 
eminent creative personalities, he is more of an his- 
torian without being any the less an artist. 

But to return to Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. 
Renan takes him to see Littré, who praises “ Strauss’s 
‘Dogmatik’ as the best book which the Hegelian 
school had produced,” a remarkable example of the 
philosophical incompetence of the great Positivist 
and philologer. He also reports a visit to Victor 
Hugo, who prophesied “that ere long there would 
be an end of the (Christian) religion.” “ What would 
replace it?” “Ces trois mots—Dieu, ame, responsa- 
bilité”—which shows what a wonderfully little way 
we have travelled since the days of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury—indeed, we have not moved a single step. 
Of Dr. Pusey it is said that he assured him that the 
“ Thesaurus” of Gesenius was a very dangerous book, 
and wrote a letter of more than ten pages to con- 
vince him that Isaiah liii. was a prophecy of Christ. 

But, indeed, the most instructive things in the 
book are some of its author’s own things, either inde- 
pendent or expository judgments. We all know 
that Jupiter at times nods, and in this respect our 
raconteur reveals his Olympian qualities. Karl Hase, 
so long the most picturesque figure in Jena, appears 
as “Professor Hase of Halle.” The same Emperor 
appears now as “ Adrian” and now as “ Hadrian.” 
We are told that “ Renan’s habitual way of treating 
his foes, however bitter, was precisely that recom- 
mended in the Beatitudes.” We were not aware 
that the Beatitudes gave any recommendation on 
the matter. In literature, we are told, “the Celts 
may still do great things, while all the efforts they 
make to attain political importance are doomed, in 
the very nature of things, to hopeless and, indeed, 
ridiculous failure.” We note the delicate distinction, 
not in the very nature of the race or the man, but 
“in the very nature of things.” The laws of the 


universe have ruled it so, and where destiny so 
speaks, what is the use, by revolutions in France or 
Home Rule in Ireland, trying to contradict or defeat 
destiny ? 


Renan and medieval art have this in 





common—each, though in different degrees, saw 
“the vast importance of the part played by Mary 
Magdalene” in the creation of Christianity. We 
had imagined that they conceived her part in 
a manner precisely the converse to each other: 
Art saw in Mary the type of the sinner saved, 
Renan saw in her the sinner saving, or rather, per- 
haps, making the religion. Of the Apocalypse he 
says, it is “the one of all the Biblical writings the 
date of which we know most exactly ”; but in saying 
this he illustrates the well-known ability of the man 
who knows only the alphabet of a language to 
explain its forms better than the man who knows 
its literature. There is no book in the New 
Testament whose date is so difficult to fix, and 
where the evidence for alternative reigns is so nearly 
balanced. He writes of the Acts as if Renan had 
contributed something new to its criticism, or as if 
nothing had been done to it since. As a matter of 
fact, no book has been so much confirmed by archzo- 
logical discoveries, or yielded up so authentic his- 
torical material to the critical student. When he 
comes to Paul he is peculiarly sage and incisive. 
Imitating a famous phrase of Friedrich Schlegel’s, 
he says: “ We are all born, I suppose, either to like 
or dislike St. Paul’s cast of thought.” He does not 
say to understand or misunderstand it; but what 
follows shows that this is what he means. To those 
who like him he recommends “‘ Conybeare and 
Howson,’ a delightful book.” So, no doubt, it is, for 
certain purposes, but certainly anything but the 
best book for the purpose for which it is here com- 
mended. “ Renan believed—what is surely as clear as 
day—that St. Paul was absolutely honest, and in 
every way an extraordinary person ; but he did not 
think that the influence of that great man upon the 
quality, as distinguished from the quantity, of 
Christianity in the world had been favourable.” 
And in so thinking he only expressed his own limi- 
tations. St. Paul was too sublime and detached a 
figure to be clothed in the forms dear to the 
sensuous imagination; but the Tiibingen men, to 
whom Renan owed almost all his literary criticism, 
understood these things better. They saw into the 
universalism and the ethical majesty of Paul as 
Renan never did. They saw that he was the first to 
read the real meaning of Jesus, and to transform 
this religion into a larger and sublimer faith than it 
had been to the minds of the first disciples. The 
antithesis of ‘the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Pauline Epistles is radically false, for there is no 
commentary on that sermon like 1 Corinthians xiii. 
and 2 Corinthians iii—vi. What is implicit in 
Jesus becomes explicit in Paul, who may not have 
known Christ after the flesh, but was certainly the 
first who knew Him after the spirit. Another ex- 
quisite, though impersonal, judgment is this:— 
“What made, indeed, the chief success of the 
Christian Church was the amount of pure and inno- 
cent pleasure which fell to the lot of those who 
joined it.” The art of Parisianising history could 
hardly be carried further. By its help we see how 
far we have travelled beyond Gibbon’s secondary 
causes, and we also see how foolishly even a wise 
man may write when he consults his own conscious- 
ness rather than the original sources. 

But it is time to take leave of our new guide to 
Renan. He says of him that on such matters as 
history and criticism “he knew everything,” but it 
is to be feared that on this point the judge was 
hardly in possession of the evidence needed for a 
lucid and final judgment. His speculations, how- 
ever,“ on such matters as the object of the universe” 
“may be read, like those of a hundred other philo- 
sophers, as a method of passing time, agreeable to 
many minds.” But the value of his judgment may 
be seen from this:—Mr. Lilly is his typical philo- 
sopher, a man “as competent as most people to 
discuss these high and transcendent questions.” 
Even so; then all we can do is, with the poet Thom- 
son, to invoke “expressive silence” to speak the 
rest. 
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MARBOT’S MAJOR. 

Sovventrs Mruiratres pe Victor Dupuy, CHEF 
p'Escaprons DE Hussarps, 1794-1816. Publies avee 
une Préface par le Général Thoumas. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

THe extraordinary success of Marbot’s Memoirs in 

France has caused the issue of many other volumes 

treating the wars of Napoleon in the same 

colloquial fashion. These books were written by 
men who held a subordinate position to Marbot, 
and do not contain so many anecdotes about 
famous generals. Several recent volumes, devoted 
to the rough notes of subalterns or simple soldiers 
who served in the great campaigns of the Revo- 
lution and of the Empire, throw a flood of light 
upon the military manners of the period. They 
exhibit, like those of Marbot, the fashions of the 
daily life of a French soldier in war and in peace, 
and incidentally explain, better than any amount of 
philosophical analysis, the reasons which made the 
French army supreme in the days of its glory. It is 
to be wished that we had more of the same sort of 
literature in England. We have one great military 
history in Napier’s “ Peninsular War,” but we have 
very few anecdotic volumes of recollections of the 
famous war. Now that Mr. Kipling has brought 

Tommy Atkins into public notice and public favour, 

we should like to know more of the Tommy Atkins 

of the past. Costello’s “ Adventures of a Soldier,” 

which, alas! has never been reprinted, and is now a 

rare book, the “ Recollections of Rifleman Harris,” 

Surtees’ “ Twenty-Five Years in the Rifle Brigade,” 

and the “Autobiography of Sergeant Lawrence,” 

are the only books of the sort which can be readily 
called to mind. Possibly the English private or non- 
commissioned officer is not so given to writing his 
memoirs as his French rival, but there may be some 
volumes of the sort still in manuscript, and, if so, 

they would be well worth the attention of a 

publisher. 

The volume which has suggested this line of 
thought contains the recollections of Victor Dupuy, 
which has just been published in Paris by General 
Thoumas. Victor Dupuy never rose like Marbot to 
the rank of General, but he saw almost as much 
service and was wounded almost as often. His pro- 
motion was slower than that of Marbot, for though 
he entered the army in 1798 he did not become a 
corporal until 1802, or a commissioned officer until 
1806. In 1814 he became a chef d’escadrons, that is 
to say, major, in the 7th Hussars, then commanded 
by Colonel Marbot, and his brilliant service under 
that officer at the battle of Waterloo entitled him to 
be called in a special manner “ Marbot’s Major.” 
Like Marbot, Victor Dupuy’s service was entirely in 
the cavalry, and he also spent some years in a staff 
appointment. But whereas Marbot was aide-de-camp 
to five marshals of France, Dupuy was aide-de-camp 
only to a general commanding a brigade of cavalry. 
On this very account Dupuy’s “ Recollections” form a 
valuable supplement to Marbot’s Memoirs. A com- 
parison between the two shows that the same gay 
spirit, the same devotion to the Emperor, and the 
same military attitude prevailed in the lower 
grades of the army as on the staffs of the famous 
marshals. Dupuy was not the son of a general; he 
entered the cavalry from sheer love of the service, 
and if his promotion was not particularly rapid, it 
seems to have been quite satisfactory to his modest 
expectations. He did his duty valiantly on many 
fields, but his admiration for the Emperor Napoleon 
caused him to be unemployed after the disbandment 
of the 7th Hussars, in 1816, and he resigned his com- 
mission in 1828. After the Revolution of 1830 he 
might, like his former colonel, Marbot, have re-entered 
the army, but he declined to do so, and was satisfied 
with the office of sous-préfet of Cognac, which he 
held until 1846. While unemployed he wrote these 
* Recollections.” 

Dupuy was educated for a year at the Ecole 
de Mars, and was then placed as a clerk in a 
bank at Paris. He joined the National Guards, and 








was wounded in the attack on the Convention in 
Vendémiaire, 1795, in the suppression of which 
Napoleon first showed himself as the coming leader. 
In 1798 he enlisted in the 11th Chasseurs, with which 
he served in the Army of the Rhine, the Army of 


the Danube, and in Switzerland. In 1805 the 11th 
Chasseurs formed part of the army assembled at 
Boulogne for the invasion of England, and Dupuy 
held the rank of corporal when the Grand Army 
was directed on Vienna. Dupuy served with it at 
the great battles of Austerlitz and Jena, and was 
made a sub-lieutenant by Napoleon at the review 
which he held of the victorious French army at 
Berlin. After being engaged during the Polish 
campaign of 1806-7, Dupuy was appointed aide-de- 
camp to General Jacquinot, his former colonel. It 
was upon the staff that he, like Marbot, was present 
at the battle of Wagram in 1809, and at the close of 
that campaign he was promoted captain. As an 
aide-de-camp he accompanied the army which 
invaded Russia in 1812, and was promoted chef 
d’escadrons in the 7th Hussars while Napoleon 
was at Moscow. Like all who experienced the 
horrors of the French retreat from Moscow, the 
narrative of Dupuy rises into eloquence as he tells 
the story of the frightful sufferings of the retreat- 
ing French. His regiment practically disappeared 
and Dupuy joined what was called the Sacred 
Squadron, in which he acted as a trooper, while 
Murat was his colonel and General Grouchy his 
captain. When the French army was reconstituted, 
Dupuy served with his regiment during the first 
period of the campaign of 1813 in Germany; but 
he was not present at the crowning disaster of 
Leipzig, as he was taken prisoner by the Cossacks 
at the end of September. He remained a prisoner 
in Hungary until the peace of 1814, when he re- 
turned to France and rejoined the 7th Hussars in 
his former grade. He was received cordially by 
the new colonel of the regiment, Marbot, whose 
appearance, frank manners, and military language 
inspired him promptly with attachment and con- 
fidence. All readers of Marbot’s Memoirs know 
that the 7th Hussars recognised Napoleon after his 
return from Elba. Dupuy served with it at the 
battle of Waterloo, where it was placed upon the 
right of the French army in order to form a 
junction with the troops under Grouchy. As all 
the world knows, the Prussians came up upon the 
French right instead of Grouchy. After the crush- 
ing defeat of the French army, the 7th Hussars 
was ordered by the authorities of the second Res- 
toration of Louis XVIII. across the Loire. Marbot 
escaped to Germany, and it fell to the lot of 
Dupuy to disband his regiment. With that act 
his military career closed. It will be seen from 
this rapid sketch that Marbot’s Major was worthy 
of his gallant chief, and it may be added that his 
“Recollections,” from their style, their piquant anec- 
dotes and military spirit, form a worthy supplement 
to his colonel’s Memoirs. 


THE TREASURES OF EGYPT. 


Mepvum. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. With chapters by F. LL 
Griffith, Dr. A. Wiedemann, Dr. W. J. Russell, and W. E. 
Crum. London: David Nutt. 


It is really too bad of the author to name his book 
“ Medum” and to write the word so throughout. How 
is it to be pronounced? This book may one day 
inspire a poet with romantic notions about the days 
of King Seneferu when the world was young and 
joyous—four thousand and odd years B.c. Then if 
he judges things by what they seem, he will make 
Freedom rhyme with Medum and be laughed at for 
his pains. Why should it not be printed either 
Anglicé Maydoom, or classice Médim, or even Gallicé 
Médoum? The present spelling, interpret it how we 
will, by scientific or popular, English or foreign 
= conveys an entirely wrong idea of the 
sound. 
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Having discharged our ill temper upon the little 
title in its big type, we hasten to admit that Mr. 
Petrie’s account of his excavations at the ancient 
pyramid are as valuable and interesting as we have 
learned to expect from this energetic explorer, whose 
position is now unique in the world. He and his 
collaborateurs have again provided archeologists 
with a work that is many-sided, while the numerous 
plates, with their faithful reproductions of the 
earliest-known paintings and sculptures, possess a 
singular charm. 

The pyramid of Médiim is one of the southern- 
most in the long and stately line of enormous 
structures which extends for nearly sixty miles 
along the western edge of the Nile valley from 
opposite Cairo to the Fayfim. The old Arab writers 
distinguished the pyramid of “Meidim” as the 
false pyramid, believing that the builder had 
economised labour on his monument by merely 
encasing and capping an immense rock. This idea 
has long been disproved: the encased object was 
not solid rock, but a core—or, rather, one of a 
succession of skins of masonry that form the bulk 
of this strangely constructed monument. Ten years 
ago M. Maspero, at that time official director 
of archeological affairs in Egypt, opened the 
pyramid, but found nothing in its passages and 
sarcophagus chamber. He even concluded, against 
the general opinion of archeologists, that the 
building with all its surroundings were to be 
attributed to the comparatively recent age of the 
Twelfth dynasty, about 2500 B.c. Mr. Petrie was 
more successful: after much difficult and dangerous 
work, sinking a great pit in sand and blocks of 
stone that in some parts were heaped forty feet 
high against the sides of the pyramid, a small 
exterior temple was at length reached by the 
excavators, but only to be immediately reburied in 
an overwhelming fall of rubbish occasioned by a 
fierce storm of wind. Undeterred by this mishap, 
Mr. Petrie redoubled his efforts, and the rude shrine, 
built against the east side so as to face the fertile 
valley of the Nile, was soon at the mercy of the 
finder, who was well rewarded by reading in the 
graffiti written on its bare walls the name of the 
builder, King Seneferu. To fix the age of a pyramid 
is no small feat; to identify that of Seneferu, the 
predecessor of Cheops, was of extreme importance. 
The monuments of Egypt commence with Seneferu : 
his reign is a boundary which no one has yet passed, 
but every time that boundary is reached the 
archeologist can obtain a fresh glimpse of what 
lies beyond. 

The pyramid does not stand alone; around it 
lies a necropolis of flat-topped “ mastaba” tombs, 
within the deep pits of which rested the nobles of 
the great king’s court. Mr. Petrie cleared and 
examined several of these, and opened the sepulchral 
chambers; he planned the tombs, copied the scenes 
and inscriptions, and, lastly, brought away a few 
valuable relics—bones, the delight of the physiologist, 
scraps of pottery, flint and bronze tools. 

Unhappily Médfiim had been discovered before 
Mr. Petrie went there. If only the sand had held its 
secret for twenty years longer the mastabas of 
Médaim would have furnished us with a series of 
lifelike pictures and inscriptions from that far-off 
time of which we can only faintly imagine the 
interest from the scraps found remaining by Mr. 
Petrie. The thoughtless greed of discoverers is 
almost inconceivable. Asa speculator fattens on the 
confiscated earnings of his fellows, so the discoverer 
in Egypt would seem to earn hisreputation by destroy- 
ing the world’s historical inheritance. Would that 
Médim were the only site that had suffered; it is 
but the type of that wanton treatment of antiquities 
by European agency which infests Egypt, and 
threatens to reduce a country of almost boundless 
wealth to archzxological exhaustion. 

In the time of Seneferu, the Egyptian people, 
perhaps under the influence of a conquering 


dynasty, at any rate urged on by an imperious 





king, advanced by a mighty stride in the art of 
building with massy stone and decorating their 
buildings in a permanent way. Civilisation must 
have already taken deep root in the country: the 
system of hieroglyphic writing was then nearly as 
complete as in its latest days; only simplicity, 
freedom, and observance of nature in the decorative 
arts were more prominent; and even the pictorial 
symbols in the inscriptions were carefully reproduced 
by the artists from the objects seen around them. 
Hence a well-preserved inscription of that time is a 
mine of information as to architecture, weapons, 
ornaments, and utensils; and each scene is a faithful 
illustration of the daily life of 4000 Bc. Sixty 
centuries ago these Egyptians were alive and build- 
ing pyramids (we might have thought they would 
be hunting iguanodons or harpooning ichthyosauri). 
Some of those that Mr. Petrie has preserved for us 
live again in vivid portraiture: here they are cutting 
up an ox, there tightening the lashings of a papyrus 
raft: one is kneeling in the shade of a clump of 
papyrus while he cuts open herrings to dry in the 
sun: two others have caught an enormous fish 
which they are fain to carry between them on an 
oar passed through its jaw. Such scenes are hard to 
parallel from any later period. 

Twenty-one years ago a number of sand-hills 
marked the situation of the tombs. In 1871 Mariette 
and his subordinates opened several, and secured the 
greatest single prize that they contained—the 
beautiful group of Rahotep and Nefert, now in the 
Khedivial Museum. The preservation of the paint- 
ings and sculptures was marvellous; but without 
investigating the nature of the buildings, after 
satisfying themselves that there were no more 
statues to be had, the explorers took wet squeezes of 
a few of the most striking scenes and inscriptions, 
and then left them to rot. It is true that some 
plates were published from these squeezes in the 
“Monuments Divers,” but in that work the hiero- 
glyphs are more or less conventionalised, and the 
scenes sometimes totally misrepresented by the 
draughtsman. A second opening in 1881, to judge 
from Mr. Villiers Stuart’s impartial accounts, written 
before and after the excavations, hurried on the 
work of destruction and decay, so that Mr. Petrie’s 
plates exhaust the scanty and half-obliterated 
remains of what might have been a perfect museum 
of primeval Egyptian antiquities. To our author 
are due the thanks of every antiquary for the minute 
care with which he has collected the scraps left by 
the destroyers, on whose doings he preserves a per- 
haps inevitable silence. 

Let us turn for a moment to the official publica- 
tion in the “ Monuments Divers.” Plates 18 and 19 
are unusually good ; in the “ Texte” (p. 4) itis stated 
that they represent the elaborate subjects upon “a 
large stela now in the hands of Tigrane Pasha in 
Cairo.” How can that be? In 1889, when this de- 
scription is written, they are on a “large stela in 
Cairo;” in 1890, when Mr. Petrie is at work at 
Médiim, they are on the facade of an enormous tomb, 
which had been much injured in consequence of the 
excavations of the very person to whom the faulty 
description is due. 

What is the object of excavation in Egypt? Is 
it that the destruction of monuments may go on 
more rapidly? Is it that the archeologist may have 
what little he knows authoritatively contradicted ? 
Is it to expose simultaneously as many monuments 
as possible, in as many places as possible? Is it to 
leave all these monuments to rot? Is it to forget all 
about them ? 

The history of official excavation in Egypt would 
lead one to answer all these questions emphatically 
in the affirmative. The only bright feature in the 
expenditure of enormous sums on excavation is that 
a marvellous collection of choice objects has been 
gathered together for the Khedivial Museum. It is, 
as it were, a city won by reducing the fair provinces 
around it to a barren desert. 

Formerly, when Egypt was in turmoil, infested 
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by brigands, by bands of rébels or by hordes of 
Arabs, when the Turk pulled down temples for 
his palace and the European for his sugar mill, 
it was fair enough that every traveller should treat 
the country as doomed, and carry off any plunder 
that he could lay hands on. Now there is no 
land more delightful and secure for the archzo- 
logist. The Government provides from year to year 
the means of making immense scientific progress ; 
but the official excavators work as if the next season 
would see a renewal of the deluge, by which monu- 
ments ‘and all (except the Gizeh Museum) would 
be swept into the Levant. 

Instead of this mad thirst for discovery, why 
is not record made the first object? First, record 
what is above ground; secondly, if there must 
be excavations, undertake just so much as can be 
properly attended to and no more. To secure the 
performance of these two duties by such as are 
appointed custodians of the monuments should be 
the aim of everyone who feels an interest in the 
past history of the human race. 

Happily, both French and English are working 
to make records of the monuments that are exposed. 
It is now ten years since the French Government 
established in Cairo the Mission Archéologique 
Francaise, which ever since its foundation has 
received guidance from the brilliant and indefatigable 
Professor Maspero. More recently the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund has entered upon a large scheme for 
an Archeological Survey of Egypt, with excellent 
results. The appointment of a new director, of 
practical tendencies, M. Jacques de Morgan, in the 
department of the Antiquities of Egypt, bids fair 
to introduce a better order of things in regard to 
excavation; in him the timid hopes of Nile 
archwology are centred; it is for him to transform 
the official powers, lavishly granted in a country 
which owes so much to its past, into a mighty agency 
for recording its history and, when possible, pre- 
serving the monuments. 


CAESAR. 


JuLivs C#SAR. - A W. Warde Fowler, M.A. New York and 
London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. Fow.er has discharged a difficult task with 
conspicuous success. He has written an account of 
Cesar, which is not only eminently readable, but 
remarkably free from the inaccuracies and exaggera- 
tions which disfigure most biographies of the great 
dictator. He writes with a thorough knowledge of 
the surroundings amidst which Cmsar lived and 
acted, and with an enthusiasm for his hero which is 
always kept within bounds. Above all, he has drawn 
his information fresh from the original sources, and 
his book, therefore, though intentionally popular, is 
not secondhand. 

In one respect Cwsar presents fewer difficulties to 
the historian than many other illustrious figures in 
ancient history. Thanks mainly tohis own writings 
and to those of Cicero, we are able to form a tolerably 
clear idea of his personality, nor does any serious 
uncertainty attach to the main facts of his career. 
There were not even in his lifetime and among his 
political opponents any doubts as to his surpassing 
ability, or his unequalled power of winning the 
affections of all with whom he came in contact, and 
Cicero, at least from 49 B.c. onward, frankly testifies 
to his magnanimity and moderation. The portrait 
of Cesar drawn in ancient literature has, mareover, 
been generally accepted by modern writers, and is 
reproduced by Mr. Fowler with much faithfulness 
and grace. Nor is there mach room for 
dispute as to his achievements, whether as 
soldier or as statesman. Despite some provoking 
omissions, and some obscurity as to details, the 
record of the victories which he won and of 
the measures which he carried is,on the whole, clear 
and trustworthy. But when we have drawn the 
portrait of the man, and compiled a list of his acts, 








we have still to face a question to which different 
answers have been given. What is to be our judg- 
ment upon Ceesar as an actor in the great revolution 
which overthrew the republican government and 
substituted that of the emperors? Are we to believe 
that he all along intended revolution, and that a 
personal rule, a monarchy, was from the first the 
goal at which heaimed? And again, how far are we 
justified in regarding him as the real founder of that 
marvellous system of government under which the 
civilised world lived for so many centuries in com- 
parative peace and contentment? These difficult 
questions Mr. Fowler has, we think, handled with 
great caution and judgment. The view of Cesar, 
current among his opponents, that he was at first 
merely a popular agitator and anarchist, and then 
nothing better than the traditional Greek tyrant, he, 
in common with all sane critics, dismisses as absurd, 
and it may be doubted whether even his bitterest 
enemies really believed it. At the opposite extreme 
stands the view which is supported by the high 
authority of the great German historian of Rome, 
Professor Mommsen. On this view Cesar clearly 
recognised from the outset that the republic was 
dead, that the only hope for the future lay in the 
estalishment of personal government, that he aimed 
consistently at a personal supremacy for himself, 
and even that he had a clear and definite idea as 
to the form which “the new monarchy” should 
take. We entirely agree with Mr. Fowler that 
this view, though it can quote in its favour 
certain pieces of gossip in Suetonius, is one that 
cannot be accepted: Csar’s position and line of 
action in the early part of his political career 
were determined for him, as for many others, by the 
circumstances of his birth and surroundings. The 
traditions of his house, and his relationship with 
both Marius and Cinna, bound him to the “ popular 
party,” and of that party his high rank and con- 
spicuous abilities soon made him the real if not 
always the acknowledged leader. To the accepted 
programme of the party he adhered. Its ancient 
watchwords—the maintenance of the rights of the 
people as against the authority of the senate, the 
extension of the franchise, agrarian reform, and 
justice to the provincials—were adopted by him 
as sincerely as they had been adopted by any 
“popularis” before him. That Cesar had ambitions 
for himself may be granted; moreover, the range of 
political ambition had been widened by the success- 
ful usurpation of Sulla, and by the commanding 
position given to Pompey under the Gabinian and 
Manilian laws; and though the supposition that 
Cesar aspired to imitate Sulla, whose name and 
methods he uniformly denounced, is improbable, he 
no doubt aspired to stand one day where Pompey 
stood. But unless we accept the dubious story of 
the abortive coup d'état in 65, or believe, as we regret 
to see that Mr. Fowler is half inclined to do, that 
Ceesar wasimplicated in Catiline’s desperate outbreak, 
there is no substantial evidence that he contemplated 
attaining his end by any but legitimate methods. 
Even as consul in 59, he is still to all appearance, as 
Mr. Fowler justly says, only the able and successful 
leader of the popular party. We hold, then, that 
up to the very eve of the Civil War, Cesar had no 
definite intention of revolution; but when his op- 
ponents in Rome, sheltering themselves behind the 
majestic figure of his rival Pompey, forced him to 
choose between political suicide and war, he chose 
war, and success in war made him supreme master 
of the Empire. 

In estimating the work accomplished by Cesar 
during his brief and stormy rule, Mr. Fowler is 
careful to avoid the exaggerations into which some 
writers have fallen. Cmsar, between 48 and 44, 
ruled, and ruled absolutely. Moreover, he rendered 
great services to his successors and to the Empire. 
He dissociated personal rule, “ the domination of one 
man,” alike from the older traditions of Greek 
tyranny, and from the later and, if possible, more 
hateful ones of the “ Sullan monarchy,” and associated 
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it with just and liberal government, with the 
maintenance of order, with respect for individual 
rights and liberties, and with magnanimous clemency. 
He first brought into clear prominence, as the idea 
which should guide Roman policy, that of a united 
empire with equal laws, as distinct from the old 
theory of a city state ruling a miscellaneous crowd 
of dependent communities. In addition, he found 
time to initiate, in more than one department of 
administration, reforms which those who followed 
him developed and completed. More than this even 
his marvellous genius and ubiquitous activity could 
not effect in the short time allowed him, and amid 
the storm and stress of war. “He was not,” says 
Mr. Fowler truly, “the founder, much less was he 
the organiser, of the Roman Empire.” The form 
which the new rule should finally assume, and its 
relations to the old republic, were questions which he 
was obliged to leave unanswered ; nor do we even 
know how he would have answered them. The 
settlement of the frontiers, the reorganisation of the 
provinces and of the finances, were the work not of 
Cesar, but of Augustus. 

To Mr. Fowler’s general views, then, of Cesar—if 
we except his momentary weakness in the matter of 
Catiline’s conspiracy—we heartily assent. In other 
respects his book is, on the whole, a model of what 
a brief sketch intended for the general public should 
be. Especially successful are his accounts of Ceesar’s 
campaigns, and here he is greatly indebted, as he 
freely confesses, to Colonel Stoffel, whose masterly 
dissertations and admirable plans have thrown a 
flood of light on the military history of the time. 
The book is itself nicely got up, though we confess 
to thinking that some of the illustrations, especially 
those representing imaginary scenes in Roman war- 
fare, would be better away. 












































A BUNDLE OF POETS. 


THe Poems or ArtHUR Henry HALLAM, TOGETHER 
WITH HIS Essay ON THE LyRICcAL PorEMs OF ALFRED 
Tennyson. London: Elkin Mathews & John Lane. 

ANNE Boteyn. London: A. P. Marsden. 

Musa ConsoLatTrix. By Charles Sayle. London: David Nutt. 

Aw Encuantep Caste. By Sarah Piatt. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


MEssRS. MATHEWS AND LANE have done altogether 
well in reissuing some of the prose and poetry of 
Arthur Hallam, and in getting Mr. Le Gallienne to 
write the introduction, but by no means well in 
omitting a portrait of the author. We do not get such 
agreatdeal for our five shillings in theirslender volume 
that we can pardon the lack of any visible present- 
ment of one who was so much more remarkable than 
his work. We turn over page after page of fluid and 
graceful if cloudy verse, of subtle and serene if 
academical prose,and come to nothing to bring visibly 
before us the inspirer of the most famous friendship 
of the century. Arthur Hallam seems to have been 
ever deliberate, conscious, and reasonable, with 
nothing of that wilful and incalculable temperament 
out of which comes self-portraiture. The very things, 
perhaps, which made him a loyal and valuable friend 
made him of no account as an artistic person- 
ality. He seems, if one can judge by this book, to 
have been so preoccupied with excellent reasons and 
laudable purposes that he had no time for those 
unconscious feelings and bitter protests through 
which men express themselves, and out of which 
they create beautiful things. Since time out of 
mind the world has looked to its Lancelots and not 
to its King Arthurs to sing it songs and tell it stories. 
It expects obviously deliberate, conscious, and 
reasonable natures to give it critical rather than 
creative work, and will find, in the present book at 
any rate, criticism which is of the best and rarest 
sort. If one set aside Shelley’s essay on poetry 
and Browning's essay on Shelley, one does not 
know where to turn in modern English criticism 
for anything so philosophic—anything so funda- 












































mental and radical—as the first half of Arthur 
Hallam’s essay “On some of the Characteristics of 
Modern Poetry and on the Lyrical Poems of Alfred 
Tennyson.” We have plenty of criticism in which 
a stray passage out of one poet is compared with 
a stray passage out of another, but all mere impres- 
sionism of this kind is easy and superficial in com- 
parison to such an exposition of the first principles 
of a school—and that the least philosophically articu- 
late because the most entirely instinctive of all 
schools—as is contained in this essay. Writing long 
before the days of Rossetti and Swinburne, Arthur 
Hallam explained the principles of the ssthetic 
movement, claimed Tennyson as its living representa- 
tive, and traced its origin to Keats and Shelley, who, 
unlike Wordsworth, made beauty the beginning 
and end of all things in art. Any who adopt 
their principles, he explained, share their un- 
popularity, and “ How should they be popular whose 
senses told them a richer and ampler tale than most 
men could understand; and who constantly ex- 
pressed, because they constantly felt, sentiments of 
exquisite pleasure or pain which most men were not 
permitted to experience?” “And yet,” he went on, 
“every bosom contains the elements of those com- 
plex emotions which the artist feels, and every head 
can, to a certain extent, go over in itself the process 
of their combination, so as to understand his ex- 
pressions and sympathise with his state. But this 
requires exertion. . . . Since then the demand 
on the reader for activity, when he wants to peruse 
his author in a luxurious passiveness, is the very 
thing that moves his bile: it is obvious that those 
writers will be always most popular who require the 
least degree of exertion. Hence, whatever is mixed 
up with art, and appears under its semblance, is 
always more favourably regarded than art free and 
unalloyed. Hence, half the fashionable poems in the 
world are mere rhetoric, and half the remainder are 
perhaps not liked by the generality for their sub- 
stantial merits.” The passage we have put in italics 
is the best explanation we have seen of the popularity 
of the didactic poets and of the anecdotists of all 
ages. The whole criticism is indeed so admirable 
that our one complaintagainst Mr. LeGallienne is that 
he does not give us some other of those essays of which 
he speaks in his graceful introduction. The poetry 
is of little account, and many pages might well have 
been spared to make room for them. 

The writer of “ Anne Boleyn,” who is an evident 
Roman Catholic, with a brief against Henry and Cran- 
mer, has precision of thought and phrase and some 
facility for writing dignified blank verse, and with 
more developed sense of character might write a read- 
able if not an actable play. The present writer has 
read every word of “ Anne Boleyn,” and got pleasure 
out of it; but then he can read almost anything 
which is written in dramatic form. 

Mr. Charles Sayle quotes Verlaine, and has sent 
forth his book, after the Parisian fashion, in a paper 
cover. One reads it with a vague sense of instruction, 
as though one were reading a foreign language ; and 
yet the thing is naught. Mr. Sayle has, however, 
humility, and in a poem—* To Modern Rhymers ”— 
puts it into verse not without a touch of music— 


*“‘T have no strength to blow a blast to fill 
This England glutted with the healthy bread 
Of Liberty and Equal Right. I ell 
A lowlier, silent, older path alone, 
And, challenged, hardly dare to raise my head, 
I sit apart and watch you.” 


Both Mr. Sayle and the author of “ Anne Boleyn” 
have not a little of Arthur Hallam’s fatal love for 
the laudable and the excellent, and show as yet no 
clear mastery over that art which resembles the 
sun in smiling alike upon the just and the unjust, 
the excellent and the inferior, the laudable and the 
blameworthy. Turning from them with pleasure to 
one who has a pure esthetic ideal, and is a master in 
her sphere, we take up with relief Mrs. Piatt’s 
delicate, if somewhat mannered, reveries over old 
buildings and dead celebrities. They are all perhaps 
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a little obviously American, a little too plainly the 
tribute of a new nation to an old,a pleasant and 
comely expression of that instinct which impels a 
certain Boston gentleman to spend all his days at the 
British Museum, working up old English genealogies. 
But, after all, is not our complaint against America’s 
self-assertiveness upon the one hand, and her 
profound interest in ourselves upon the other, a 
trifle contradictory. Mrs. Piatt has sung only of 
this latter feeling, and we have no cause to complain 
of our flatterer. She is neither profuse nor grudging, 
and, but for a too copious use of epithets like “ Old 
World,” would pay her homage with admirable skill. 
“In the Round Tower at Cloyne” is surely perfect 
after its kind 


“ They shivered lest the child should fall ; 
He did not heed a whit. 
They knew it were as well to call 
To those who builded it. 


“*T want to climb it any way 
And find out what is there ; 
There may be things—you know there may— 
Lost in the dark somewhere.’ 


“He made a ladder of their fears 
For his light, eager feet ; 

It never, in its thousand years, 
Held anything so sweet. 


‘ The blue eyes peeped through dust and doubt, 
The small heads shook the Past ; 
‘He'll find the Round Tower's secret out,’ 
They, laughing, said at last. 
“ The enchanted ivy that had grown, 
As usual, in a night 
Out of a legend, round the stone, 
He parted left and right. 


* And what the little climber heard 
And saw there, say who will, 
Where Time sits brooding like a bird 
In that grey nest and still. 
“. . . About the Round Tower tears may fall ; 
He does not heed a whit. 


They know it were as well to call 
To those who builded it.” 


Mrs. Piatt has not written many pages altogether, 
and even the present little book is not all new. She 
seems anxious to constantly remind us, by making 
the best of her old poems a large part of each new 
book, of how light a burden she has fashioned for 
the wallet of Father Time. She knows him to bea 
lazy porter who loves best the lightest load. 
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THERE is always room for a_ good historical 
romance, and, in “ Balmoral,’ Mr. Allardyce has 
been happily inspired. Though with no pretensions 
to rivalling the few really first-rate novels of this 
class, “ Balmoral” is a good strong bit of work, with 
a fine Highland swing about its stirring lines. The 
figures live and move, the action is brisk, and the 
story is in itself an interesting one. Related in 
autobiographical form, it deals with times of storm 
and stress; for the book opens on that eventful 
morning of the Ist of August, 1714, when Queen 
Anne lay dying at Kensington, and the hopes of the 
Jacobites ran high. Bold Bishop Atterbury is eager 
to strike the decisive blow by which James Stuart 
may be placed in his rightful position on the English 
throne and the claims of the hated Elector quashed. 
But the opportunity is missed : George I. establishes 
his court in London, and the hero of the story, one 
Edward Bardolph, a young gentleman of good birth 





and prospects, is despatched to Scotland on a secret. 
and delicate mission—thatof ascertaining the probable 
extent of the proposed Jacobite rising in the High- 
lands. Having fallen most romantically in love 
with a fair Scotch girl whom he has lately 
rescued from the lawless violence of the Mohocks, 
young Bardolph eagerly accepts the proffered post. 
He forthwith joins the forces raised in the far North 
under the leadership of the Earl of Mar, nicknamed 
“Bobbing John.” In a number of spirited scenes, 
admirably depicted, we see the quick succession of 
events in that ill-fated and abortive conspiracy—the 
secret assembling of disaffected Scottish chiefs and 
clans, the raising of the Pretender’s standard at 
Braemar, the marching of the brave troops on their 
desperate enterprise, and the final tragedy at Pres- 
ton—by which so many gallant lives were sacrificed 
in a vain attempt. Meanwhile, the private fortunes 
of young Bardolph have undergone many fluctua- 
tions. Though assured of the fair Bess Farquhar- 
son’s love, he cannot obtain her parents’ consent, for 
the stern Laird of Balmoral destines his only 
daughter to become the bride of a cousin in the 
clan. Bardolph, reduced to the desperate expedient 
of imitating the tactics of young Lochinvar, steals 
the maiden away from her parents’ roof, and is 
hotly pursued by the enraged father and disappointed 
bridegroom-elect. The episode of the lovers’ flight 
across the perilous Polach Moss, with its hairbreadth 
escapes and dramatic ending, is told with fine spirit, 
and cannot fail to be appreciated by its readers. 
Indeed, the whole book, full as it is of adventure 
and incident, is well worth perusal, and deserves 
success as a vigorous and conscientious attempt to 
reanimate the dry bones of history. 

It is to be hoped that not many heroines in fiction 
have a sister quite like Kathleen Tredennick, for if 
there were many such young women in existence, the 
world would be nearly as dreary as “ Like a Sister” 
is. The strange thing is that Mrs. Crichton does not 
seem to see how utterly odious and contemptible is 
the young woman who plays the part of marplot in 
her story. We can forgive any Tredennick for being 
a scatterbrained flirt, but it is impossible to think 
with patience of the plot into which she enters for 
the purpose of annoying her sister, and by which 
that sister’s happiness is all but shipwrecked ; nor 
can we make the large allowances demanded by the 
author for the cruel deception the girl practises upon 
her parents. To lead her sister Kathleen, whom she 
professes to love, to believe that Ray Clifford, to 
whom Kathleen is engaged, has transferred his 
affections to herself, and is about to elope with her, 
appears to us to be a fraud so cruel and mean as to 
be past forgiveness. Yet this is what Amy 
Tredennick does, and the subsequent suffering which 
she brings upon Kathleen and her lover does not seem 
to excite the author's pity so much as that which 
Amy, as the direct result of her wrong-doing, has 
herself to endure. Kathleen is altogether different in 
character,and would excite the sympathy and admira- 
tion of the reader if only she had shown a little more 
common-sense and rather less credulity when the 
unfounded allegations against her betrothed were 
first made known to her. It is with the men, how- 
ever, rather than with the women of the tale that 
Mrs. Crichton is most happy. She has constructed 
one villain whose blackness is unrelieved by so much 
as a streak of grey, and who would stalk the boards 
of the Adelphi in triumph. But some of her inter- 
mediate personages, notably Mr. Tomlynes, who is 
destined in due time to blossom into an earl, are 
distinctly human and interesting. So also are some 
of her pictures of life in Hong Kong. But, as a 
whole, the book is tedious and irritating—tedious, 
because of the interminable length at which trifles 
are dwelt upon, and irritating, owing to the obstinate 
simplicity of the good people of the story, who 
resolutely shut their eyes to the most obvious facts, 
and in consequence fall easy victims to the wicked 
persons who are bent upon destroying them. Mrs. 
Crichton writes in fairly good English, and has a 
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pretty power of description, but she must reconsider 
her estimate of human nature and make some 
allowance for the weakness of her readers if she is 
to achieve success as a novelist. 

Abundant lack of humour, amazing crudeness 
of composition, and solemn feebleness of expression 
are the only characteristics of “A Girl Musician.” 
The author seems oppressed by a haunting idea 
that her true vocation is that of preaching, and 
certainly she is better qualified to write tracts than 
novels. She preaches alternately at her readers 
and her puppets with a torrent of ois and ahs, and 
an inexhaustible store of platitudes and truisms. 
Queenie, the heroine, is a little orphan living with 
an uncongenial aunt, from whose roof she flies to 
London, intent on earning her living by teaching 
music (at the age of fourteen!). Her beauty and 
talent attract the attention of one Seaton, a fellow- 
lodger, who, finding her entitled to a large fortune, 
designs to marry her in due course. But, as the 
author warns us, “though cunningly concealed, 
Seaton was a man without principles;” and the 
girl musician reserves her affections and fortune for 
a worthier object. Meanwhile Queenie’s aunt has 
adopted, in the truant’s place, an orphan boy named 
Norman, of whom we learn that he “ was born with 
no silver spoon in his mouth to help him along life’s 
rugged way.” Though deprived of this singular 
crutch, Norman was of good birth—“ the gentleman 
being there could not be got out of him, and this, on 
looking at him, could not fail to be observed.” Like 
the Good Apprentice, he speedily obtains promotion, 
marries his employer's daughter, and succeeds to the 
business. Queenie is left equally happy in the pos- 
session of a virtuous husband, a “ real Stradivarius 
of priceless value,” and a library in which “ George 
Eliot, Charlotte Young (sic), Shakespeare, and Tenny- 
son,” jostle each other in unwonted companionship. 
The story is redolent of youthful pompousness 
and weak sentimentality; devoid of imagination, 
interest, or style. “The Girl Musician” is probably 
the author's first attempt in fiction, and she would 
be wise to let it be her last. 

It is a refreshing and delightful experience to 
come upon a novel so full of humour, observation, 
and sympathy as the author of “Paynton Jacks, 
Gentleman,” has given us. Commendably modest in 
compass, the story loses nothing thereby, for its 
racy and sparkling pages attract and retain the 
reader's interest from start to finish. Rich in comic 
touches is the study of old Josiah Jacks, the hero’s 
sturdy plebeian father, who, having begun life as a 
vendor of cat’s-meat, has amassed a large fortune, 
and desires to see his only son made into “a gentle- 
man.” Fortunately for the lad, that painful process 
is attended with complete success, aided by his 
natural refinement and adaptability. Paynton, 
in truth, turns out a very fine fellow; his master- 
ful character, shrewd intellect, and quiet self- 
respect being admirably portrayed. The young 
man is fired with ambition to enter Parliament, 
and by sheer pluck he achieves his aim, much 
to the reader's satisfaction. But his highest am- 
bition is one needing a stout heart and a stern 
chase, for the audacious son of the cat’s-meat man 
aspires to no less an honour than the hand of a certain 
blue-blooded and haughty damsel, Ellice Hargraves. 
Between the bold wooer and the disdainful object 
of his affection ensues an arduous battle of wills, 
strongly reminiscent of the petulant loves of Bene- 
dick and Beatrice. But if Ellice be a Beatrice in 
her pride and scorn, Paynton is a very Petruchio in 
his dogged determination to tame the shrew, and 
the amusing scenes between this wilful pair end, of 
course, in the victory of the stronger combatant. 
Comedy is the mainstay of the book, but there is an 
under-current of subdued pathos in the sketching of 
two subsidiary characters. The story is vigorous 
and consistent throughout; and the dialogue both 
spirited and natural. So good a novel is “ Paynton 
Jacks, Gentleman,” indeed, that we shall look with 
real interest for its successor. 





OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


OUTLINES OF British CoronrsaTion. By the Rev. William Parr 
Greswell. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Lord Brassey, 
K.C.B. London: Percival & Co. 


Few people really know much—in spite of the movement for 
Imperial Federation—of that great Colonial Empire which is at 
once the wonder and the envy of Continental nations. England, 
as Professor Seeley has remarked, seems almost to have picked 
it up in a fit (or fits) of absence of mind, and the absence of mind 
has ot wen persisted among the great mass of home-staying 
Englishmen. Mr, Greswell’s book ought to go some way 
towards meeting the want of a handy and serviceable book cover- 
ing the whole ground. It is not very deep, but it contains a 
great deal of miscellaneous information, somewhat like that in 
the introduction to a guide-book, not only about the great 
Colonies of Canada, Australia, and South Africa, but about such 
minor gems in the Imperial crown as Nevis (which to most 
Englishmen only suggests a pretty postage-stamp), the Bahamas, 
the Straits Settlements, and Hong Kong. We doubt if as much 
information can be got in any book of similar size. If we must 
criticise, we should say that the history suffers from over- 
compression, and that his close study of the proceedings of the 
Royal Colonial Institute has given the author's views an unfor- 
tunate turn in the direction of Protectionism. Still, anyone who 
wants some preliminary notion of the early misfortunes of West 
Australia, the prosperity of South Australia, the great Fisheries 
Question in Newfoundland, the hopes of the West Indies, and 
the future of British West Africa (and French West Africa 
incidentally), may well read the book. We should like to see 
more attention paid in our schools to Colonial geography. Mr. 
Greswell’s book is very well adapted to further this movement : 
not that it can be used as a class-book, but it would be useful to 
fill up the outlines imparted by class-teaching. But it is quite 
worth the notice of the general reader who does not mind a gool 
deal of fact, and it contains useful statistical tables and maps. 
We notice a printer’s error which is too effective to let pass. 
Mr. Greswell meant to say that the date of the discovery of 
Newfoundland is recorded in “a Bristol chronicle of ancient 
date.” The printer emends, of course, Bristol Chronicle, and so 
antedates the existence of the newspaper press by at least a 
century and a half. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


UNDER the quaint title “Round the Black Man’s Garden,” 
Mrs. Colvile, the French wife of an English officer, has just 
published a lively and well-written account of an eight months’ 
journey in search of health along the shores of Africa. Her 
husband, Colonel Colvile, was ordered South on sick-leave ; and 
opening tlie family atlas at haphazard, he chanced upon a map 
which Ted him there and then to determine to try the virtues of 
an old remedy—a leisurely voyage to the Cape. On the 
principle that variety is the spice of life, the Colonel and his 
wife made up their minds to go thither by what Mrs. Colvile 
terms “ the back way ’’—in other words, by the east coast route. 
In the praiseworthy attempt to outwit winter, they accordingly 
sailed, in the autumn of 1888, down the Red Sea in a rickety 
Egyptian steamer, which carried them—not without a few mild 
adventares, which are recorded with mischievous merriment— 
as far as Aden, where they exchanged into a British India 
Company’s steamer, which carried them as far as Zanzibar. 
Here, after a pleasant stay, they took passage to Madagascar in 
a Messageries Company’s steamer, on board of which they were 
fortunate enough to meet with the French Resident-General of 
that island, through whose courtesy their stay at Tamatave and 
Antananarivo was rendered singularly interesting. They 
crossed the island, had an audience with the Queen, and were 
present at a State festival, which Mrs. Colvile describes as a 
“strange jumble of pantomime, church, picnic, drawing-room 
at Buckingham Palace, with a considerable mixture of good 
honest savagedom.” Afterwards the travellers crossed to Mozam- 
bique, and made the best of their way to Cape Town by Durban 
pos the Transvaal. They broke the long homeward voyage by 
visits to the West Coast Settlements and to the Canary > adhd 








*Rounp THe Brack Man's Garprn. By Zélie Colvile, F.R.G.S. Il- 
lustrated. (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons.) 
Demy 8vo. 


A History or Marisoroven CoLLeGe purinG Firry YEARS, FROM ITS 
FounpDaTIon TO THE Present True. By A. G. Bradley, A. C. 
Champneys, and J. W. Baines. Illustrated. (London: John 
Murray. ) 

Tae Earty Days or Martporoven Cortece ; or, Pusriic ScHoor 
LirE BETWEEN Forty anp Firry Years Aco. By Edward Lock- 
wood. Illustrated. (London: Simpkin Marshall & Co.) Small 
Quarto. 

An Inrropuction To Practicat BacrerronoGy, FOR PHYSICIANS, 
CHEMISTS, AND StupEeNnts. By Dr. W. Migula. Translated by 
M. Campbell. Illustrated, (London and New York: Swan 
Sonnenschein.) 

SELECTIONS FROM THE Writtncs or Joun Ruvskxry, D.C.L., LL.D. 
First and Second Series, Portraits. (Orpington and London: 
George Allen.) 
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and came to a halt at Bordeaux, having dipped here and there 
in the course of their widely-extended wanderings at almost 
every point of the compass into the Black n’s Garden. 
Although the book does not profess to contain more than a 
lady’s holiday impressions of travel, the shrewdness and 
common-sense of the writer, as well as the vivacity of her 
style, make the record one of more than ordinary interest. Mrs. 
Colvile visited, under exceptional circumstances, a great 
many places, and British and French officials along the 
African seaboard seem to have vied with one another in making 
the visit of an English officer and his French wife agreeable. 
There is humour in the book as well as pleasant observation, but 
perhaps the strength of the narrative lies in the description 
of the unconventional pilgrimage across M . Half the 
charm of the book is due to the fact that Mrs. Colvile makes no 
attempt to be instructive, and yet contrives to pack daintily into 
a narrative, which is entertaining without being frivolous, many 
suggestive facts about places and people. Her abound in 
n-and-ink portraits of soldiers, sailors, consuls, Mecca pilgrims, 
y princesses, and black men, good, bad, and indifferent, 
of every variety of tint. Two excellent maps and many full- 
and text illustrations heighten the interest of this decidedly 
piquant and unconventi book of travel. 
Marlborough took its place amongst the t public schools 
just fifty years ago, and in honour of its jubilee in August next 
two books have appeared. One is a brief but authoritative 
“ History of Marlborough College,” by Messrs. Bradley, Champ- 
neys, and Baines, whilst the other recounts “ The Early Days” 
alike of its author, Mr. Edward Lockwood, and of the institution 
where, to borrow a phrase of his own, he was once a “ sleek 
and happy schoolboy.” The main aim which the founders of 
Marlborough had in view was to provide a Sane Pe 
education at a low price for the sons of the clergy, the 
institution was fo in the summer of 1843 by a group of 
clergymen, country gentlemen, and lawyers in an isolated and 
what was then a languishing Wiltshire town. The idea of board- 
ing large numbers of boys together without thought of private 
profit was at that time a new one; for fifty years ago the separa- 
tion between the teaching and boarding departments of school 
life was considerably more marked than it is to-day—a change 
largely brought about by Marlborough, which became the pioneer 
of a new order of schools. It was the first of the schools 
to imbibe the traditions of the Rugby of Arnold, and, in spite of 
the quasi-charitable nature of its origin, many of its founders 
lived long enough to see the school achieve a position which must 
have been beyond their most sanguine dreams. Marlborough at 
the time of its creation met a special need—a circumstance which 
will be apparent at a glance when we add that upwards of two 
hundred boys arrived on the first day, whilst in five years the 
school in point of numbers stood second only to Eton in all 
England. The truth is, Marlborough would ess been ruined 
by its success if it had not had the wisdom to develop afterwards 
into a public school upon the ordinary lines, with a foundation 
confined to the sons of the clergy only. This authoritative 
history traces in a concise and admirable way the fortunes of 
the school from the days of Wilkinson and Cotton to those 
when, intellectually speaking, Marlborough was Bradley. 
There are chapters in the book which throw considerable light 
on the internal economy of the school in the old days, the 
growth of insubordination which led in 1851 to an outbreak 
which old Malburians still chuckle over as the “ great 
rebellion,” the rough times in bullying which once prevailed, and 
the vicissitudes, financial as well as social, through which the 
great institution has passed on its way to its present honourable 
and apparently assured success. Mr. Lockwood's reminiscences 
of Marlborough are lively and droll, though there are passages 
in the book which are not pleasant reading. He went there in the 
tentative years, when cheapness was overdone, and the appetites of 
wing lads were not enough considered. The hand of authorit 
in other respects seems to eve fallen heavily on boys, big ont 
small, at Marlborough in those days, for “ occasionally two masters 
would be caning at the same time, with the rhythm of blacksmiths 
hammering on an anvil.” Perhaps this circumstance, and the 
fact that his own back was often turned “all the colours of the 
rainbow,” are sufficient explanation of the artless confession of the 
reface, “I have always felt sore when recalling my school- 
ays.’ We would have liked the book better, however, if it had 
not been marked by the parade of old grievances. On the other 
hand, these reminiscences are not without merit, and ought, at all 
events, to make the Marlborough boys of the Jubilee year grate- 
ful for their mercies. : 
In some at least of the technical high schools of German 
bacteriol is taught on practical and scientific lines, and, 
though we have not yet reached this point in England, even here 
the literature of the subject is becoming formidable. An ex- 
cellent translation of Dr. Migula’s introduction to “ Practical 
Bacteriology” has just been made by Mrs. Campbell, and the 
book has been edited and new matter in the form of foot-notes 
added by her husband, the well-known demonstrator of biology 
at Guy’s Hospital. The object of the treatise is to provide the 
rank and file of physicians and chemists with concise and explicit 
directions concerning bacteriological experiment and research. 
Although the book appeals primarily to specialists, those who 








make no claim to be so regarded will have no difficulty in 
ateing contents. Methods of manipulation are explained 
and de of apparatus are given, and, though the work is pur. 
— less elaborate than the treatises of Hiippe, Frankel, and 

anther, its value as an experimental introduction to one of the 
most fascinating developments of contemporary science is 
unquestionable. 

here is no need to do more than chronicle the appearance in 

two handsome volumes of the revised and greatly expanded 
edition of “Selections from the Writings of J ie Raskin.” The 
first series covers the seventeen years which lie between 1843 
and 1860—the period of ‘Modern Painters,” “The Seven Lam 
of Architecture,” “The Stones of Venice,” and other epoch- 
making expositions of the ope iy | principles of art. The 
companion volume is concerned with Mr. Ruskin’s contributions 
to literature in the twenty-eight years which divide 1860 from 
1888, and it is made up acco y of admirably-chosen es 
from “Unto this Last,” “Sesame and Lilies,” “The Ethics of 
the Dust,” “ Fors Clavigera,” “The Laws of Fesole,” “ Arrows 
of the Chace,” “On the Old Road,” and other more or less 
memorable books. These two volames are choicely printed on 

ood paper, and have also the further advantage of being quietly 

ut artistically bound. 
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